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FOREWORD 


Heady with the power perspectives opened up by his alliance with the 
United States, and tired of being seen and not heard by the world at large, 
Generalissimo Franco revived memories of Mussolini's denunciations of the two 
great democracies of Europe, Great Britain and France. All the elements were 
present: provocative speeches, a large student-claque, the theme of terra 
irredenta (Gibraltar instead of Nice), and fishing in the mirages of the 
African desert. However, the student demonstrations proved to be an invention 
which returns to plague the inventor. They were soon turned against the police 
authorities, and some government buildings were the objects of student violence 
without parallel since Franco took office. Unwilling to admit that such 

- hostile demonstrations could be spontaneous, Spanish authorities accused dis- 
affected elements of acting as agents provocateurs. It may well be that 
anarchists were venting some of their ancient grievances against the 
Falangistas, but the fact remains that the image of Franco as the perfect 
policeman has been shattered in the U. S. Nor is this country happy over the 
deliberate trouble-making in Morocco, where some of our most important overseas 
bases might be endangered. Senator Long of Louisiana has expressed the resent- 
ment of the Senate at the refusal of the administration to reveal to it the 
details of the agreement with Spain, despite repeated requests. 


Restlessness in a minor key has also been evident in Portugal, where the 
Bishop of Beja, with the tacit support of Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon, denounced the gap between wealth and poverty in the Portuguese country- 
side. However, a peace unparalleled in Africa continues to prevail in the 
Portuguese colonies there, and *he small republic took an honored place at the 
London meeting of the Commission of Technical Cooperation for Africa South of 
the Sahara. 


The bracero problem has created real ill-will between Mexico and the 
United States. When the U.S.-Mexican agreements broke down, it became illegal 
under Mexican law for the braceros to cross the border, while the U.S. was in 
fact admitting a daily quota. The photograph of a bracero half-way across the 
international line, with a Mexican official pulling him back, while a U.S. 
border officer dragged him forward, was scarcely a testimony to the good- 
neighbor spirit. While American farmers want to get farm-labor, the cheaper 
the better, regardless of the law, Mexico was evidently hoping to create such a 
shortage of farm workers that the U.S. would have to accept whatever 
unreasonable terms the Mexican Government chose to impose. All along the 
border there was unrest on the Mexican side. An attempted rebellion in 
Chihuahua, in which four were killed, was apparently a quite unrelated 
disturbance. 


Relations between the U.S. and Guatemala became worse when the latter 
accused this country and Nicaragua, with the aid of the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela, of plotting an invasion. This fantastic charge suggested to some 
that the Guatemalan Government was desperate, and the expulsion of the New York 
Times correspondent Sidney Gruson alienated those American liberals who were 
willing to give Guatemala the benefit of the doubt. However, it may be shrewd 
politics for Guatemala to take on the injured look of a victim of U.S. 
imperialism, and in fact most Latin Americans do not share our indignation; 
indeed, Mexico has been giving Guatemala quiet encouragement, an attitude which 
is undoubtedly related to the bracero situation. El Salvador has given the 
U.S. vocal support, and President Galvez of Honduras leans in the same 


direction; however, the situation in this latter country is in a state of flux, 
and the effect of pressure by the Liberals cannot be calculated. While Somoza 
of Nicaragua denies that he is plotting against Guatemala, he is, for good 
selfish reasons, supporting the U.S.; his military son did not visit 
Washington recently to enjoy the winter weather. The United Fruit Company is 
treating Figueres politely but firmly; political reasons may compel the Costa 
Rican President to stage a scene. President Remén of Panama transformed the 
police force into a national army at the time when Rojas Pinilla of Colombia 
‘was self-righteously proclaiming that military men are saving the Americas. 


Cuba's Batista is aware that his popularity has waned practically beyond 
hope and that he is widely regarded as a tool of the U.S. He hopes to 
strengthen his position at the November 1 elections. Grau San Martin has 
announced his candidacy and says that he will campaign without fear. However, 
his popularity is not great, while Prio Socarrds has become something of a 
national hero after his arrest by U.S. police. In Haiti, a leftist revolution 
by the Popular Labor Movement of Daniel Fignote was suppressed; 171 persons, 
including 17 deputies, were arrested. Westbrook Pegler voiced loud approval 
for the Trujillo regime after he visited the Dominican Republic as a guest of 
the government, but his enthusiasm was not shared by the South Puerto Rican 
Sugar Company and the West Indies Sugar Company, which grow and mill 70% of the 
country's sugar; realizing that hostility to American land-owners is good 
politics, Trujillo is imitating in a mild way the tactics ofthe Guatemalan and 
Costa Rican Governments. The whole of the U.S. is becoming aware of the Puerto 
Rican problem as the islanders form in cities like Milwaukee colonies similar 


to that in Harlem. 


The first ore boat bringing Cerro Bolivar iron ore to the United States 
sailed from Puerto Ordaz to Philadelphia; appropriate ceremonies at each end 
marked the inauguration of this gigantic project. Venezuela continues to build 
in a spectacular way, although, as the forthcoming Caracas conference 
approaches, parliamentary expressions of resentment against the Venezuelan 
regime have been voiced in countries as far away as Uruguay and Chile. There 
has been a slight detente in the tension between Colombia and Peru concerning 
the Haya de la Torre case; it may be assumed that the U.S. is working hard 
behind the scenes to repair the damage before the Caracas conference meets in 
March. Politically, the internal peace of Colombia is again endangered; in one 
week, eight political killings were reported. The Ecuadorean Government 
continues to make political ammunition out of denunciation of supposed border 
violations by Peru. The continued decline in the Peruvian sol is attributed by 
some to manoeuvres by the group of powerful men associated with La Prensa who 
are hostile to the Odrfa regime. The Peruvian Government is attempting to put 
the country into good economic order following traditional methods. The 
agreement to renew services on the large amount owed to Great Britain has paved 
the way for a loan from the International Bank. Although the leftist Bolivian 
regime came to power on a wave of resentment against foreign capitalists, it 
has made a deal with the Texan oil magnate Glenn McCarthy. 


Chile's relations with American copper companies, and the related question 
of multiple exchange rates, seem to be moving toward a solution. However, 
inflation continues, and, with it dissension over the attitude to adopt toward 
Argentina. The constant political bickering which has been a consequence has 
resulted in the resignation of several cabinet members. President Ibanez is in 
close touch with Argentine Foreign Minister Jerdénimo Remorino over the plan to 
expand the economic pact between Argentina, Chile and Paraguay to include 


Colombia, Ecuador and some five other Spanish-American countries. The U.S. is 
following with keen interest the development of a bloc sponsored by Buenos 
Aires in which Guatemala would be a member. The newfound amity between the 
U.S. and Argentina is widely regarded as superficial, and the ancient 
antagonism liable to break out without warning. This realistic interpretation,- 
and the view that the U.S. administration is taking too shallow and callous an 
attitude toward that tried and trusted democracy Uruguay, is well expressed by 
a member of our International Advisory Board, Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, 
in the latest issue of the Pacific Spectator. The miserable condition of 
Paraguay is reflected in the fact that it has fallen so far behind in its pay- 
ments of dues to the United Nations that its delegation has been threatened 


with the loss of voting rights. 


Public indignation over the high price of coffee in the U.S. has aroused 
ever-sensitive Brazilian opinion. Mr. Chester Dewey, President of the Grace 
National Bank of New York, made accusations against the coffee-producing 
countries in his statement before the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
U.S. Senate which may be justified, but it scarcely seems gracious for Senator 
Gillette, a representative of the American farm bloc, to denounce Latin 
American coffee producers for following the price-rigging example of his own 
constituents. In the current turmoil of inter-American relations, Brazilian 
Foreign Minister Vicente Rao is making a determined effort to ensure that his 
country's voice will be heard more clearly in international conferences. 
Meanwhile, although Oswaldo Aranha's currency-control scheme seems to be 
having some success, inflation grows steadily worse. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


January was a month of violence in Spain, as crowds of students battled 
police in the streets of Madrid. Franco seemed to have set out deliberately 
to antagonize Britain and France by stirring up the Gibraltar question and by 
meddling in Morocco. But the anti-British campaign backfired into the biggest 
mass defiance of Franco's police in the 15 years of his regime. 


The dispute with Britain began when on January 12 Spain sent its 
ambassador to call on Anthony Eden to protest against Queen Elizabeth's 
scheduled May visit to Gibraltar. The details of the interview were apparently 
first published in Madrid, although the Spanish accused the British of "leaking" 
to the press Mr. Eden's refusal of the oral request. On January 19, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister announced that the appearance of the British Queen at 
Gibraltar would cause a hostile reaction among Spaniards and lead to a national 
protest. 


The "protest" came early, when on January 22, 2,000 students of the 
University of Madrid marched down the Gran Via, Madrid's main street, shouting 
"Long live Franco" and "Gibraltar is ours," and later broke through police lines 
to stone the British Embassy. The demonstration was reportedly organized by 
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the Students' Union, a branch of the Falange. In Seville, 3,000 students 
bombarded the English Consulate with oranges, while students in Cérdoba 
paraded through the streets shouting anti-British slogans. More student 
demonstrations followed in Santiago and in Barcelona, where the British 
consulate was stoned and one window broken. 


On January 25, the Falange organized another "spontaneous" student 
demonstration in Madrid. Classes were dismissed and flags passed out, where- 
upon thousands of students set off for the British Embassy, shouting "Down 
with Britain!" and "Death to Queen Elizabeth!" On their way they 
enthusiastically smashed the windows of the Bank of London and South America. 
At the embassy, the students, sure of official sanction, tried to surge past 
rows of armed police. The policemen fired blank shots in the air and charged 
the crowd on foot and on horseback. The aroused students fought back with 
bricks and stones as the police began using their clubs. Bystanders joined in. 
The aims of the demonstration were forgotten es the crowd battled police. 
After two hours of fighting, some 80 demonstrators and 20 police were wounded. 


Next morning the Madrid Students' Union called a 48-hour protest strike. 
Approximately 3,000 students marched grimly to the police headquarters building 
in the historic Puerta del Sol. There they shouted insults at the national 
head of the police, Army General Rafael Hierro, and, while howling "freedom of 
the press," burned copies of the official Falange newspaper Arriba, which had 
not reported the riots. In an attempt to broadcast their complaints, they 
stormed the privately-owned Radio Madrid, but were repulsed when mounted police, 
swinging their rubber clubs, charged the crowd. On January 27, student 
demonstrations against the police were renewed, in spite of orders to desist 
issued by their Falangist leaders, but by the end of the week the riots had 
subsided. Spanish newspapers of January 27 for the first time mentioned the 
incidents very briefly. 


The Spanish Ministry of Information blamed the riots on "political 
enemies" of the Franco regime, who had "mingled with the students for purposes 
of distorting their noble aims and perturbing public order." But the students' 
anger was directed at the police, not at Franco or the regime itself. As one 
observer, a Spanish professor, put it: "Without the means of free expression 
it is impossible to gauge the feelings of the Spanish people. It is dangerous 
to allow them to let off steam because you cannot see in which direction the 
steam will go." 


Britain sent two protests to the Spanish Government over damage done to 
British property in Spain, and the Royal Navy canceled plans for a visit of 
ships of the Home Fleet to ports in Spain and Spanish Morocco. 


Meanwhile, a deep rift was opened between Spain and France over Moroccan 
issues. The occasion was a gathering in Tetudn, Spanish Morocco, of some 
30,000 Arab and Berber tribesmen. The scene was one of brilliant pageantry, 
with political, religious, and other Moorish notables in formal white robes 
ranged in semicircles before a platform on which sat the Spanish High 
Commissioner, Rafael Garcfa Valino. Units of various arms of the Moroccan 
army were resplendent in gay dress uniforms, while bands played martial and 
native music in the intervals between speeches. Beneath all the brilliant show 
was a serious purpose. Under the approving eye of Garcia Valino, 430 tribal 
leaders signed and proclaimed a fiery petition expressing unconditional 
approval of Spanish policy, denouncing France and the French-appointed Sultan 


of Morocco, and soliciting Franco's help in seceding from French Morocco. The 
High Commissioner's reply, while not expressly accepting these demands, 

strongly criticised French "colonialism" and emphasized the ties between Spain 
and Morocco. 


The three zones of Morocco are nominally ruled by a Sultan, who lives 
in Rabat, French Morocco, and looks after the special interests of the Moslem 
population. In the Spanish Zone the Sultan's powers are delegated to a 

Caliph at Tetuan, and a representative of the Sultan is in charge of the 
administration of native affairs in Tangier. Actually, French Morocco is 
governed by a French resident general, Spanish Morocco by a Spanish high 
commissioner, and the Tangier zone by an international assembly. In the summer 
of 1935, the pro-French Pasha of Marrakesh rallied other Arab leaders, as well 
as pro-French Berber tribes, and threatened an uprising against Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Youssef, who had allied himself with anti-French nationalists. 

The French, who said they had no other course if war was to be averted, 

deposed the Sultan, replacing him with the aged Sidi Mohammed Moulay Arafa, a 
more tractable person. Spanish Morocco, which was not consulted in the matter, 
never recognized the change in rule. The Caliph of the Spanish Zone, Sidi 
Muley Hassan ben el Mehed, cousin of the exiled Sultan and nephew of the new 
one, has condemned the French change of rulers, but is also believed to have 
secretly telephoned his congratulations to the new Sultan. French Resident 
General Augustine Guillaume charged that the Tetudn demonstration, in which 
both Arab and Berber leaders took part, was engineered by Spanish officers who 
had spent weeks among the tribesmen in Spanish Morocco. France, afraid of 

more trouble in the already disturbed French Zone, sent an aircraft carrier, 
two cruisers, and a flotilla of destroyers into the vicinity, and asked the 
United States to intercede. The U.S., looking out for its French Moroccan 
airbases and its pact with Spain, kept aloof. 


The puzzle of the month was what Spain hoped to gain by picking fights 
with Britain and France. Perhaps Spain, newly secure with the U.S. bases 
agreement, was asserting a claim to a larger role in Western affairs. Franco 
may hope to obtain admission to NATO as the price for settlement of his 
demands. lHHe may be merely attempting to gain a little popularity at home and 
to bolster his prestige in the Arab world. London thought he intended 
Gibraltar as a distraction from poor harvests and power shortages, while 
another opinion laid the disturbances to an effort to divert Spanish attention 
from the U.S.-Spanish bases pact, which many Spaniards criticize as a 
derogation of Spanish sovereignity. 


On January 22, the House Armed Services Committee gave the Defense 
Department a go-ahead signal for the construction of four air bases in Spain: 
reportedly, two jet bomber bases near Seville, a base for fighter-escorts and 
interceptors near Zaragoza, and a reconnaissance plane base near Madrid. A few 
days later, Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott remarked that the 
United States would use Spanish air bases in the event of war. However, lest 
the impression persist that the U.S. would take such action without consulting 
Madrid, Talbott soon "clarified" his statement by assuring that the Air Force 
would live up to the pact with Spain, which provides that wartime use of the 
bases will be "mutually agreed upon." 


Across Spain this month there sounded a grave warning from the Roman 
Catholic Church: the “overwhelming majority" of Spanish workers are not 
practicing Catholics. This conclusion, reached after an inquiry by priest- 
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advisers to the government-sponsored trade unions, was published in Ecclesia, 
official journal of Spanish Catholic Action and the only magazine in Spain not 
censored by the government. Marxism and poverty were among the reasons listed 
for the widespread religious apathy. The survey found workers in agreement ~ 
that present wages are insufficient. Although workers appreciate the recent 
government wage increases, quite a few of them attribute the raises not so much 
to reasons of social justice as to the need for avoiding Communism. [Ecclesia 
added, on the favorable side, that the Spanish worker has a "foundation of 
religious conscience" which makes possible the revival of religion. 


There is still widespread concern in Spain over the acceleration of the 
present inflationary trends. Minister of Commerce Manuel Arburia assured the 
Spanish people that the government would use all means at its disposal to 
prevent a further increase in the cost of living. The government's program 
includes stepping up imports, eliminating waste and reducing costs to improve 
production, and keeping down prices by reducing profits. A vigorous campaign 
will be waged against speculators and black-market operators. 


The construction of a new aluminum-fabricating plant, owned jointly by 
Canadian and Spanish companies, is well under way in Alicante. 


The shortage of electricity throughout Spain, caused by last year's 
drought, continues. Industry is still producing at only about 30% of 
capacity; in Madrid, shop windows are not lighted, and electricity in homes is 
turned off at midnight. 


PORTUGAL 


A political flurry was created late in January when José de Patrocinio 

Dias, the Bishop of Beja, publicly decried the hardships suffered by farm 
workers in his diocese. In a scorching pastoral letter, the Bishop called for 
widespread private and government charity for the poor. Bishop Dias' diocese, 
in southern Alentejo, contains some of Portugal's wealthiest agricultural 
lands. In recent years, however, unfavorable weather conditions have resulted 
in poor harvests. The resultant unemployment among farm hands has brought 
hundreds of families to the verge of starvation. 


Although Bishop Dias did not lay responsibility squarely on the govern- 
ment, he made it clear that he felt the authorities had taken no effective 
steps to remedy the situation. "The rich grow richer, the poor poorer," wrote 
the Bishop. "Year after year has passed, crisis upon crisis, generation upon 
generation, and while we live in the hopes of better days and of the public 
measures which shall remedy such fearful conditions, the evil grows, the 
wasting sickness prevails, and poverty increases its procession of victims." 


Most newspapers did not publish the bishop's letter, apparently under 
instructions from censorship officials. However, the full text was printed by 
Novedades, a Roman Catholic daily published in Lisbon. Catholic sources said 
the paper acted on the advice of Emanuel Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon. 


Meanwhile, the Catholics of Oporto, in northern Portugal, staged a mass 
protest march against the persecution which their co-religionists have suffered 
behind the Iron Curtain. On January 25, an immense "march of silence" wound 


its way through the cobbled streets of downtown Oporto. Fiery oratory 

followed the march, it being alleged, for example, that Catholic Lithuania has 
virtually ceased to exist, since its population has been dispersed and its 
hierarchy and clergy liquidated. Subsequent to the march of silence, Oporto's 
Bishop Antonio Ferreira Gomes denounced "state totalitarianism,” and claimed 
that religion never was and never will be the opium of the people. Adding 
that Portuguese Catholics were not conservatives, still less reactionaries, the 
bishop claimed that the principles of Christian social justice really generated 
the world's great revolutions: "Liberty postulates morality, democracy 
requires virtue; Christianity is thus the true cauldron of liberty, the school 
of genuine democracy." Nevertheless, Bishop Gomes added that rejection of 
"etheistic Communism" did not imply endorsement of "liberal capitalism," since 
the latter was based on the right of superior strength and was “amoral.” 
Possibly, the increased activeness of Catholic leaders during the month 
indicates that the Church is concerned with its own position in Portugal. 


The U.S. Sixth Fleet, consisting of 36 warships manned by 15,000 men, 
visited Lisbon late in the month. Headed by the aircraft carrier 
"Bennington," the fleet treated and entertained several hundred orphans and 
school children from the Lisbon area. Included were 180 boys from the 
Salesians' technical school of Sao José. They were feted aboard the cruisers 
"Macon" and "Albany." The visit also stimulated numerous manifestations of 
Luso-American friendship, at which U.S. Ambassador Robert Guggenheim was 
present. Some 1,200 Catholics from the fleet also made a pilgrimage to Fatima. 
The latter group paused in Aljustrel to visit the parents of Jacinto and 
Francisco Marto, the deceased witnesses (the third is still alive) of the 1917 


"apparitions." 


Portuguese Ambassador to Great Britain, Teoténio Pereira, headed his 
country's delegation to the meeting in London of the Commission of Technical 
Cooperation for Africa South of the Sahara. Belgium, France, Portugal, the 
Rhodesian Federation, Great Britain, and the Union of South Africa were 
represented in the commission, The London meeting dealt with new methods of 
agriculture, better racial relations, the spread of education and a host of 
other problems which beset "Capricorn Africa." 


Statistics on the growth of Angolan cities were released by the Overseas 
Ministry during January. It was revealed that the white population of Angola 
had increased 103% since 1943, even though it still has not passed the 120,000 
mark. Four of the largest cities in Angola - Luanda, Lobito, Benguela, and 
Silva Porto - have averaged a 100% increase in European and indigenous 
inhabitants during the past ten years. 


A new diamond strike has been made approximately 53 kilometers from 
Lourengo Marques, the seaport capital of Mogambique. Literary gems likewise 
have been discovered: the results of the 1953 literary contest of the 
Province of Mogambique have been announced, First prize in the field of prose 
went to Alexandre Marques Lobato for his work in “Entre duas invasoes." 

Orlando Mendes won a similar first prize for his poem "Onde os caminhos se 
encontram."” Guilherme de Melo, a young writer of talent from Lourengo Marques, 
won a prize for two of his works, "A hora," and "C&ntico de Lourengo Marques." 
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MEXICO 


The 1951 Migrant Labor Agreement between the United States and Mexico, 
under which Mexican agricultural workers were admitted into the United States, 
expired January 15, 1954. During the past three months the American Ambassa- 
dor in Mexico, Francis White, has conducted negotiations with the Mexican 
Government for the purpose of clarifying several problems which have arisen 
from the 1951 agreement. 


Mexico wanted the United States Government to guarantee minimum wages and 
more protection for contracted workers. For the past le years, contract 
agreements have been made on the "prevailing wage" scale in the United States. 
Furthermore, Mexico maintains that without the right of consuls to intervene, 
the braceros lack adequate protection against unfair discrimination. The 
negotiations broke down when Mexico refused to concede that the United States 
has the sole responsibility for supervising the welfare of the braceros once 
they are on United States soil. Under terms of the old agreement, by which 
approximately 200,000 farm laborers were imported annually, all contracting 
was done on the Mexican side of the border. 


On January 15, a unilateral interim program was announced by the State, 
Justice and Labor Departments of the United States to answer the demands for 
additional labor for the harvesting of crops in the Southwest. The program 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall determine the number of Mexican 
workers needed. The laborers will then be recruited at border points and 
given health and political security examinations. A required work contract 
will include the right to prevailing wages and transportation for a minimum 
contract period of four weeks. The United States Government will deny 
employers of illegal migrants the privilege of contracting legal entrants. 


On January 16, the Mexican Government closed its borders to farm workers 
seeking employment in the United States. President Ruiz Cortines and the 
state governors urged workers to remain in Mexico, promising them ejido lands 
and public works projects. Mexican labor, political and farm groups, and the 
press are united in their support of the government's action and condemn the 
interim plan of the United States. Mexico contends that the new agreement 
will "legalize" illegal border crossings. 


_ Meanwhile, the United States began hiring braceros on January 22. 
Bracero rioting which broke out on January 25 at various points along the 
border against Mexican police and troops was concentrated in the Mexicali 
area, where the number of prospective farm laborers had increased to 12,000 
within a few days. The same day, Mexican officials relaxed the "iron curtain” 
policy of forbidding workers to cross the border. Simultaneously the United 
States began to close its frontiers because the necessary quotas for workers 
were near completion. Rioting continued throughout the week, after which 
many disappointed Mexicans began to return to their homes. 


Governor Braulio Maldonado of the State of Baja California del Norte has 
proposed that the United States and Mexico negotiate a labor treaty which 
would create a permanent labor pool at Mexicali upon which both countries 
could draw. This suggestion has been proposed before, but American trade 
union objections have always arisen to thwart this idea. 
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Despite the broken-off negotiations on a new pact, President Eisenhower 
asked Congress on January 21 for $1,746,000 to continue the United States- 
Mexican farm labor program, at close to its former pace, during the 12 months 
beginning July 12, 1954. This figure compares with the $1,250,000 appropriated 
for the 1953-54 fiscal year. However, Eisenhower also proposed a $550,000 
supplemental appropriation to carry on the program through June 30 of this 
year. This will raise the total for the current fiscal year to $1,800,000, 
which compares with $2,479,552 allotted during the 1952-53 period. 


Most observers feel that the flow of braceros to the United States might 
be reduced by better agricultural opportunities in Mexico. Lately, certain 
disclosures point towards this aim. The winter 170,000-ton crop of maize is 
one of the greatest ever produced. The government is going to subsidize the 
henequen industry to help alleviate distressed conditions now prevalent in the 
henequen-producing state of Yucatan. The government is also giving away free 
coffee plants to increase plantings of coffee trees to meet foreign demand. 


The revolutionary spirit, ever latent, has flickered once again. An 
attempted rebellion of 30 to 40 armed persons was quelled by police and 
soldiers at Las Delicias, Chihuahua, on January 14. According to General 
Antonio Romero, commander of the fifth military district, the “drunkard's plot” 
had called for the seizure of public buildings in Chihuahua, Meoqui, and 
Ciudad Judrez as well as in Las Delicias. The Chief of the General Staff of 
the Mexican Army said the rebellion was led by Emiliano Laing, former Mayor of 
Las Delicias, and other henriquistas (members of the Federacién de Partidos 
del Pueblo of Henrfquez Guzman). However, in Mexico City the. vice-president 
of the henriquista group stated that the party was not involved in the 
uprising. Minister of the Interior Angel Carvajal said that the revolt had no 
political significance, although it resulted in four people being killed, 
including Laing. Martial law and a curfew have been placed on the entire 
state of Chihuahua. 


Other signs of present and past disturbances were evident. In the state 
of Mexico 100 bandits raided the town of Soquial. Meanwhile, five Texans were 
arraigned in a Dallas court on charges that they illegally sent arms to Mexico. 
In a court trial in El Paso, Texas, it was revealed the Communists had been 
planning to obstruct production of Mexican metals destined for the Korean War. 
Lastly, hundreds of people gathered in the city of San Luis Potosi{ to pay 
homage to the memory of General Saturnino Cedillo who lead revolts against the 


government in the late 1930's. 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano, chief of the left-wing Partidos del Pueblo 
(P.P.), met with General Gabriel Velazquez, president of the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.) to attempt a coordination of the aims of 
both groups to "benefit the masses," as Toledano stated. Lombardo Toledano 
has invited other parties with similar objectives to join with the P.P. 


At the same time, opposition was growing to the P.R.I.'s political 
monopoly. The Unién Nacional Sinarquista is attempting a come-back in politics 
by trying to gain a place on the next ballot for federal offices. The party 
was outlewed in 1948, but was reformed in 1951 under more moderate leadership. 
General Jacinto Trevino, prominent P.R.I. Senator in the Chamber of Deputies, 
has announced that a group of veterans of the 1910 Revolution will gather in 
February to form a new party, the Partido de la Reyolucién. Finally, the 
Partido de Accién Nacional declares that it will not participate in the 


"unedemocratic” local elections in the state of Hidelgo which it claims are 
being rigged in favor of the P.R.I. 


The Mexican Government has canceled the debt of many municipalities owed 
to the Federal Treasury. A 20-year bond was issued to cover the loss of 
300 million pesos from these debts. 


The government has also announced social benefits for various segments of 
the population. Reforms in the Civil Pension Law will aid public employees in 
the form of loans, housing, and care for families of deceased civil servants. 
Secondly, the administration declared that all profits from the national 
lottery must be used for public welfare institutions. The General Hospital in 
Mexico City will be the prime beneficiary. Thirdly, the minimum daily wage of 
approximately six pesos is under review by the federal administration. It is 
probable that the minimum rate will be raised. Colima and Sonora are 
agitating for higher minimum rates on the state level. 


After a close vote, Dr. José Marfa Ortiz Tirado was elected President of 
the Supreme Court for the present year. 


Industrial development will continue at a high rate in 1954 according to 
plans for various projects. Some of these are: (1) The Lock Joint Pipe 
Company of Mexico 14-million-peso plant in the Federal District; (2) Celulosa 
de Chihuahua, which will finish its new 100 million-peso plant soon. Other 
business investments include: (1) 40 million pesos to be invested in a new 
housing project in the Federal District; (2) an additional 60 million pesos 
which will be put into the development of the Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla Dam 
on the Fuerte River in the state of Sinaloa; and (3) Fiat's new 17-million 
peso auto-truck plant that will soon be producing some 1,000 diesel trucks a 
year at Irolo, Hidalgo State. 


Also at Irolo work was to have started this month on a new freight car 
factory which is considered vitally necessary for the rehabilitation of the 
Mexican National Railways. The postponement of its inauguration until next 
May is due to the delay in arrival of certain indispensable machinery from 
Japan. The factory is expected to turn out about 600 freight cars a year, and 
to increase its capacity later. 


A major readjustment of the cotton textile industry to meet the demands 
of national consumption is foreseen for the coming year. In order to save the 
industry from economic collapse, its 50,000 workers will be reduced by 5,000. 


Indonesia is an important market for Mexican textiles and a commercial 
mission from that country is now in Mexico. 


The Minister of Communications and Public Works (SCOP) has announced that 
during the first year of the present administration 470,745,372 pesos were 
spent in the construction and maintenance of highways. The "March-to-the-Sea” 
program has included work on highways connecting such points as Coatzacoalcos 
and Salina Cruz; Jiquilpan and Manzanillo; Veracruz and Acayucadan. It will 
continue to receive a major portion of the attention from the SCOP in the 
coming year. Of major importance to the resort area of Acapulco is the 
completion of the highway from Zumpango del Rfo to that port. It is reported 
taat this now completes the new highway from Mexico City to Acapulco. Also of 
major importance in the "March-to-the-Sea" program are the Mexico City-Tuxpan 
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and Durango-Mazatlan railroads, both under construction. The new state of 
Baja California del Norte has been allotted 26 million pesos for the 
construction of roads. Equal amounts will come from the federal and state 


treasuries. 


In the field of international transportation Mexico has negotiated with 
the United States Government and Air France with the result that the latter 
will start a bi-weekly, 8-hour, non-stop service between New York City and 
Mexico City. This is the first line owned by a non-American Company that has 
been permitted to operate passenger service between a U.S. city and Mexico. 


The enrollment in the University of Mexico for the coming year is 
estimated at 30,000. The school will receive 5,000 transfer students from 
the University of Mexico City. Plans to move the National Library of Mexico 
to the university city have not materialized and the library remains closed. 
In the controversy over this issue the distinquished writer Cosfo Villegas 
has demanded that the National Library be divorced from the university. In 
the field of secondary education it was announced that the number of pupils 
without adequate schoolroom facilities in Mexico City has dropped from 
100,000 to 50,000 for the coming year. To compensate for this, night 
classes will be held. 


Disturbed by a 7% decline in tourist travel during the past year, the 
government has launched an aggressive campaign against high prices. 
Evidence of this campaign can be seen in the reduction, as of last December, 
of the round-trip air coach fare from New York City to Mexico City from 
$270 to $198. A tourist council established with the cooperation of private 
industry also has been successful in holding down hotel and internal trans- 
portation prices. In an effort to entice off-season travelers a mass 
re-enactment of the ancient Aztec Fifth Sun celebration will be staged in 


February at Tijuana. 


In its campaign to keep down the cost of living the Department of 
Commerce has lowered freight charges 40% for fresh vegetables and fruits. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Government charged on January 29 that a plot to invade 
Guatemala was in preparation with the support of President Somoza of 
Nicaragua and of the United States Government. The announcement said the 
governments of El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, and Venezuela had under- 
taken to aid the plotters, whose headquarters were alleged to be in 
Nicaragua. The government charged further that the United Fruit Company had 
supplied arms to the plotters, that a number of prominent Guatemalan 
businessmen were implicated, and that many arrests had been made to obtain 
more information regarding the "international plot." Among those mentioned 
in the report was Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York to whom the 
conspirators were alleged to have appealed for aid. Archbishop Arteago of 
Havana has indeed made an unexplained trip to Nicaragua. The report 
mentioned also Colonel Anastasio Somoza, Jr., son of President Somoza of 
Nicaragua and head of the Nicaraguan National Guard. The Guatemalan 
announcement was documented by photostatic copies of correspondence between 


"the two principal Guatemalan conspirators". The “conspirators” referred to 
are Colonel Castillo Armas, who held a high post in President Ubico's regime a 
few years ago, and General Ydigoras, who was an unsuccessful presidential 
candidate in 1950, both of whom are now political exiles. The government's 
statement followed a week of arrests, which in turn followed an attempt on the 
life of Vice President Ovando Arriola in Quetzaltenango on January 20. This 
latter incident is said to have started the rumors in Guatemala City that a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Arbenz government was afoot. Among those arrested 
previous to the government's announcement of the subversive plot were the 
directors of several local private radio stations, including Roberto Vizcaino 
of the station "Radio Continental" and Roberto Castillo of "Radio Ciros." Two 
prominent anti-Communist leaders, Luis Beltraneno and Miguel Camacho, are said 
to have taken refuge in the Salvadorean Embassy when they learned they were 
being sought by the police. The series of arrests came to a sensational 
climax when New York Times correspondent Sydney Gruson was ousted from 
Guetemale on February 2. Gruson had gone to Guatemala to cover the story of 
the plot accusation. 


On January 30, the U.S. State Department labeled as “ridiculous and 
untrue" the Guatemalan charge that the U. S. was a party to the alleged sub- 
versive plot, and said that the U. S. viewed the issuance of such an 
accusation as a Communist effort to disrupt the work of the forthcoming 
Caracas conference. 


Some sources say that the direct accusation of President Somoza and the 
Guatemalan claim that U. S. troops were being concentrated in Nicaragua in 
preparation for en ettack on Guatemala were based on the recent military 
agreement signed between the U. S. and Nicaragua. The military agreement 
between the latter countries provides for a U. S. military mission of two 
officers to be stationed at the American Embassy in Managua. 


Sidney Gruson of the New York Times reported that the arrests, followed 
by the plot allegations, were primarily intended to frighten the political 
opposition, which, although weak (H.A.R., VI: 12), las shown signs of 
rejuvenation during the past month. January saw the integration of the anti- 
Communist University Students Committee into a new group called the National 
Anti-Communist Front, which has pledged to work, through its members exiled 
abroad, for the eventual eradication of all Communist influences in the 


Guatemalan Government. 


There ere other indications of a strengthening resistance to Communist 
domination in the country, particularly in the field of labor relations. 
Early in January a group of workers, who refused to join the notoriously 
leftist Guatemalan Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) and to lend themselves to 
"Communist political maneuvers," formed an independent labor organization 
Called the Union of Free Workers. They also urged other laborers to join 
forces with it. Later in the month the workers of the Incatecu Shoe Factory 
in Guatemala City ousted their Communist union leaders after defeating the 
C.G.T.'s attempt to hinder their move. The workers had charged the union 
leaders with endeavoring to turn the factory into a Communist cell. Referring 
to this incident, the independent newspaper Prensa Libre said the Incatecu 


workers’ action might be considered a labor rebellion against Communist 
ieaders and may be the start of the dissolution of other unions controlled by 


the C.G.T. 
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On January 10, President Arbenz ordered peasants to discontinue the 
illegal land seizures which have been taking place throughout the country. The 
order followed a series of invasions on private estates in the Department of 
Escuintla, on the Pacific Coast, where Arbenz' own estate, "El Cajén," is 
located. 


Meanwhile the C.G.T. has held its second national labor union congress, 
and judging by the representation at the first meeting, the Confederation does 
not appear to have lost any support, at least internationally. The Congress 
convened in Guatemala City on January 29 and played host to a number of well- 
known guests, among them Vicente Lombardo Toledano, head of the Latin American 
Labor Confederation (C.T.L.A.), Giuseppi di Vittorio of the Italian 
Confederation of Labor, and Louis Saillant of the World Federation of Trade 


Unions. 


During the month the President reorganized the cabinet and thereby 
aroused considerable speculation among observers. Guatemalan Ambassador to 
the U. S. Guillermo Toriello was recalled from Washington and succeeded Rail 
Osegueda as Foreign Minister on January 19. Speculation has it that 
Toritello's appointment is connected with the expected assignment of the 
Guatemalan delegation to the Inter-American Conference,which he will probably 
head. Changes have also taken place in the Ministries of Economy and Finance; 
Minister of Economy Roberto Fanjul was replaced by Jaime Diaz Rozzoto, former 
presidential secretary, while Rail Sierra Franco was named Minister of Finance 
in place of Gregorio Prem Beteta, who has been given the post of president of 
the Executive Board of the Institute of Development and Production (INFOP). 


EL SALVADOR 


The Salvadorean Government appears to be more concerned than ever with 
current trends in Guatemala. For months El Salvador has been making clear its 
stand against Communist infiltration in the neighboring country, and recently, 
when the U. S. announced its plans to bring up the subject of Communist 
influence in the Americas at the inter-American conference at Caracas in 
March, El Salvador was one of the first - and one of the few - American 
republics to back the U. S. proposal wholeheartedly. It now appears that Fl 
Salvador itself is readying a similar motion, which it will introduce at 
Caracas. Unofficial reports from San Salvador indicate that the Salvadorean 
Government will ask the Caracas conference to "adopt measures against further 
Communist infiltration in Central America," and that the Salvadorean Foreign 
Ministry has already begun consultations with other Latin American nations on 
the subject. 


Meanwhile the Salvadorean delegation to the conference has been appointed 
and the list of delegates made public. Heading the mission are Foreign 
Minister Roberto Canessa, Salvadorean Ambassador to the U.S. Héctor David 
Castro, who was recently appointed Chairman of the Council of the Organization 
of American States, and Miguel Rafael Urquia, permanent delegate to the U. N. 
Other delegates are Carlos Gonzalez Montano and Francisco mnetiaee,, both 
officials of the Foreign Ministry. 


A meeting between President Osorio and President Galvez of Honduras took 
place on January 3 at the border town of Goascoran, on the Inter-American 
Highway. The presidents are said to have discussed economic problems of 
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mutual interest, and, although no official statement concerning the nature of 
the talks has been made public, it is believed that the question of a highway 
link between El Salvador and the Honduran port of Puerto Cortés 

(H.A.R., VI: 12) was taken up at the meeting. , 


HONDURAS 


According to the paper El Cronista, Honduras has terminated its free 
trade treaty with El Salvador, which will expire April 27. The present agree- 
ment contains antiquated clauses and is obsolete in view of present commercial 
necessities. The termination is aimed at seeking a new treaty adjusted to 
present day needs before the old treaty terminates. 


In the interest of promoting trade, an executive decree of October 21 
adds abaca fiber to the list of other products--bananas, lumber, coffee, 
resin, and turpentine--exempted by a 1949 decree from the general export 
license requirements of 1943. 


Congress unanimously approved on January 25 the adoption of universal 
suffrage that would guarantee the right to vote to every woman citizen 21 
years old. The congress next year must also approve the measure before it 
becomes effective. 


The Ministry of Education, with aid from International Help for Children, 
will develop a program of social assistance to be administered through the 
rural schools of the country. 


NICARAGUA 


President Somoza has denied any implication on the part of himself or of 
his son in the alleged formation of a military bloc against the government of 
Guatemala. 


Tremendous economic gains during the past year have not endangered the 
political position of Somoza in the least. Total trade climbed to a new high 
during the first seven months of last year with a favorable balance of trade 
in the amount of $13,900,000 at the end of July, almost double that of a year 
earlier. Improved economic conditions are providing a broader base for 
financing a development program recently suggested by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


President Somoza has done much to promote the building of good highways 
so vital to the country's economy. Nicaragua now has more than 600 miles of 
all-weather roads as compared with 12 miles in the 1930's. 


According to a report by the Nicaraguan Federation of United Transport 
Workers which appeared in Facts and Figures, a publication of The Inter- 


American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, truck drivers of the mineral industries 
appealed to the Federation for aid in organizing to alleviate poor working 
conditions. Two unions were formed, that of the truck drivers and workers at 
the Luz and El Limén mines belonging to two Canadian companies. In the 
department of Leén, the Union of United Mine Workers of the El Limén Mine was 
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formed; the company immediately dismissed 80 workers, among whom were the 
union leaders. The workers elected new leaders and they were subsequently 
fired along with others. The Federation then appealed to the Labor Ministry 
to end such abuses. An inspection by members of the Social Welfare Division 
of the Ministry resulted in more than 20 recommendations to the company 
concerning violations of the labor code and lack of worker's security. 
Alleged "shameful acts" of the company were exposed at a national convention 
of the Chauffeur's Federation in July. One month after the convention, three 
congressmen and leaders of.the Chauffeur's Federation visited El Limén and 
shortly thereafter Congress passed "Decree 85" for the protection of the 
miners. Mine owners then tried to "make a deal" with the Federation concern- 
ing the application of the law, which was refused. The owners then, in 
violation of the law, dismissed union leaders. Working conditions were 
reportedly so poor that the Canadian Congress of Labor and the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada were requested to approach the Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and urge him to see that the Canadian mine owners 
do not interfere with the democratic rights of people in other countries. 


COSTA RICA 


The United Fruit Company has turned down President Figueres' proposal 
(H.A.R., VI: 12) for the purchase of the company's banana interests in Costa 
Rica. Walter C. Hamer, manager of the Compania Bananera de Costa Rica, the 
local subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, notified Figueres on January 19 
that the proposal for out-and-out government purchase of the banana lands had 
been rejected, but that the company was willing to undertake discussion with 
the Costa Rican Government concerning a revision of the present contract. 
Hamer said the company could not accept Figueres' suggestion for a 35 per cent 
increase in government receipts from U.F. Co.'s Costa Rican banana production 
and export profits, but that the company was prepared to discuss a more 
moderate tax increase and a change in the contract to provide an increase in 
the amount of banana lands owned and operated by Costa Ricans. Hamer added 
that the company was ready to extend economic and technical aid toward this 


end. 


President Figueres' proposal appears to be the beginning of an attempt 
by the Costa Rican government to regain economic control from the United 
Fruit Company, whose undertakings at the present time mean more to the 
country's economy proportionately than do similar investments anywhere else 
in the Caribbean. The Company, which has its largest investments in Costa 
Rica, virtually dominates the economy through its control of the banana, 
cacao, hemp, and oil palm industries, and through its ownership and operation 
of railroads, tramways, airports, electric light and power plants, a radio 
and telegraph system, and the Pacific Coast port of Golfito. The company's 
"empire" also performs a good part of Costa Rica's social services through 
its vast network of schools, hospitals, and housing facilities. 


The conclusions reached at the Conference of Central American Banks, 
which was held in San José during December, have been made public recently. 
The conference unanimously approved a plan presented by the Guatemala and 
Costa Rica delegations for a multilateral agreement on reciprocal investments 
of internaticnal monetary reserves. The delegates also resolved to recommend 
to the central banks of the Central American republics that they start 
negotiations for utilization of these reserve funds for the benefit of the 
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five countries concerned. The conference also debated a plan for the 
establishment of a clearing house system among the republics, and designated 
the Banco Central de El Salvador as administrator. Banking operations under 
this system would be carried out in the national currencies of the Central 
American republics, and the currencies would then be converted into a new cur- 
rency unit to be named the Central American peso. This unit would be at par 
with the U. S. Dollar. The delegates also approved a Guatemalan proposal for 
the establishment of Central American traveler's cheques. 


The government, with a view to minimizing the harmful effects of Costa 
Rica's serious power shortage, has ordered a permanent change to daylight 
saving time. By advancing the clocks on January 23 the country will save the 
equivalent of 5,000 kilowatts daily. 


PANAMA 


Negotiations are currently underway with the State Department in an 
effort to win a larger annual U. S. payment for the Panama Canal Zone rights, 
relief from competition between Panamanian merchants and Canal Zone commissar- 
ies, and more adequate treatment for Panamanians employed in the Canal Zone. 


President Remén's major aim is to reduce Panama's economic dependence on 
the Canal Zone. In order to achieve this, agricultural production must be 
raised considerably (H.A.R., VI: 12). Some progress was made in 1953, with 
Panama becoming self-sufficient in rice for the first time. But the bulk of 
the country's food still has to be imported, and during the first six months 
of 1953 trade showed an unbalance of approximately $25 million. Most of the 
difference was made up in one way or another by the Canal. Remdén has 
presented a balanced budget to congress for 1954 and it is hoped that 
Panama's financial situation will be improved further by stringent tax 
collections and new revenue producing efforts in. the shrimp industry. 


Panama's 3,000 man police force has been elevated to army status under 
the title of Guardia Nacional. Other nations send senior military officers 
to international meetings, but Panama has so far been unable to do so. 
Ancther important consideration was the fact that the National Police did not 
attract young men of education, such as the Panamanians who had graduated 
from West Point. Now, there will be opportunities for them not present under 
former conditions. The Guardia Nacional also stands to profit froma U. S. 
plan that helps provide military-training schools for officers and a long 
range program for standardization of equipment and military techniques 
throughout the Americas. To discredit any suggestions that this move was 
made to sustain him in office, President Remén announced that he will retire 
from public office upon completion of his term in 1956. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 
Political interest in Cuba continues to be centered on the general 
elections to be held November 1, While Minister of Information Ernesto de la 


Fe and ousted ex-President Carlos Prfo Socarrds traded insults between Havana 
and Miami, ex-President Ramén Grau San Martin was being criticized by some 


groups for his announced candidacy for President in the absence of official 
electoral laws. The criticism arose from the fact that the conditions of the 
election were decreed by Batista instead of following the previous electoral 
laws. Grau san Martin said there was nothing to fear and added that "what I 
ask is an immediate count and freedom in the voting. The people will take 


care of the rest." 


When a policeman arrested Dr. Carlos Mérquez Sterling and several other 
Ortodoxo party leaders, apparently by mistake, Batista took a hand, reiterat- 
ing his guarantees for a free election. He said, "The meetings of duly 
registered political groups which are discussing electoral matters...should 
not be interrupted or disturbed." He made it clear that this policy did not 
extend to cases of conspiracy against the government. However, under the Law 
of Public Order No. 997 (H.A.R., VI: 8,9,10,12) almost any kind of political 
activity could be interpreted as conspiracy. Continued protests against the 
law by such groups as the National Journalists' Association and the various 
political parties finally bore fruit. On Jenuary 29, the worst features of 
the law seem to have been removed. Complete information was not available, 
but reports indicated that Batista and his cabinet had cancelled the highly 
resented provisions of the law contained in chapter one. This section 
provided severe penalties for the transmission or publication of false rumors 
or for the dissemination of propaganda against the government. Presumably, 
measures were also canceled which provided penalties against editors and 
owners of newspapers, magazines and radio stations who might be found guilty 
of slander, insult or defamation. 


Important decisions must be made by the Cuban Government each January as 
the annual sugar harvest begins. These concern the mill owners, the growers, 
and the workers, the total crop to be harvested, the growers' percentage of 
the fixed price, and the pay for the workers. In an election year, these 
cecisions may have political repercussions, especially with labor. Mill 
owners, growers, and workers had been deadlocked in their own negotiations, 
and the whole country awaited Batista's rulings which were made on January 16. 
He announced that wages would be frozen at last year's level, that personnel 
could not be dismissed, that extra pay would be received for "super-produc- 
tion," and that employers must pay the union dues of the workers as in the 
past. He set the total harvest at 4.75 million tons, or 250,000 tons less 
than for 1953. The labor union chiefs ordered the harvest to begin. 


The government has announced thet the 1940 constitution will be restored 
piecemeal after the elections, and that the first articles to be restored will 
be those concerning local government. These will go into effect when local 
officials take office in January 1955. Articles concerning congress will 
become effective when that body meets on January 28, and the entire 
constitution will again function when the new President takes office on 
February 24, 


With the Havana winter tourist season in full swing, at least two 
official or semi-official parties of U. S. Government personnel deemed it 
necessary or convenient to be there also. The larger group consisted of 22 
congressmen and their wives, under the leadership of acting chairman William 
Hill of the House agriculture committee. The group is touring Cuba to get 
"first-hand information about the sugar industry." The smaller group 
consisted of Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott and Under-secretary 
of Defense Roger Keyes who arrived January 21 for an official 3-day visit. 
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A group of 500 U.S. doctors met in convention in Havana on January 18-19, 
Members of the Pan American Medical Association, they called later at Caracas, 
Venezuela, Sen Juan, Puerto Rico, and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
They announced that three 3-year scholarships for medical study in the U. S. 
would be established by the Association in each of the 22 nations of the 


hemisphere. 


International sugar agreements are being concluded in Havana with 
Yugoslavie, Italy, and Japan. Yugoslavia will barter glassware for $3-4 
million worth of sugar while Italy will contract for some $5 million worth of 
sugar, 30% to be paid in dollars and the rest by barter. The terms of the 
Japanese agreement have not been announced. Cuba is also expected to work out 
a permanent agreement with Mexico for the service of its Compania Cubana de 
Aviacién, now opereting its Mexican route on a temporary permit. 


The U. S. Government-sponsored nickel mine at Nicaro will undergo a 
$43 million expansion program, according to General Service Administrator 
Edward Mansure. Now producing at the rate of 28 million pounds per year, the 
expansion will permit a 75% boost in output. One aspect of the stepped-up 
operation will be research, to which $1 million will be allotted. 


Another Cuban labor union is planning to use the money in its retirement 
fund to go into business (H.A.R., VI: 12). The National Federation of Sugar 
Workers expects to invest $2 million in a paper factory which will make paper 
from bagasse, a by-product of sugar cane. The union has a special interest 
in that it hopes that the factory will give employment to some of its sugar 
workers in the off-season. 


HAITI 


On January 9, the government announced the arrest of 171 persons, among 
whom were 17 deputies of parliament accused of instigating a revolution 
against the regime of President Magloire. The impetus behind this abortive 
revolution was given by the Popular Labor Movement headed by Daniel Fignote, 
deputy for the Port-au-Prince area. This left-wing group was accused of 
issuing a call to arms in its newspaper Haiti Démocratique, and of setting 
several fires in the capital city. The police announced that a search of the 
homes of the accused revealed the existence there of a large quantity of fire- 
arms and seditious propaganda. As a result of the government's crackdown, 
several people have taken refuge in foreign embassies, while Daniel Fignote 
has been arrested. The government also announced that the parliamentary 
immunity of the 17 deputies will be revoked. 


Early in January, Haiti celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
independence. Among the festivities were a large banquet in the ancient ruins 
of Sans Souci Palace and a mock battle reenacting the action at Vertiéres near 
Cap Haiitien, which marked final victory over the French in 1803. Among the 
notables from the United States who attended the celebration were singer Marian 
Anderson, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, director of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council, and Senator Mike Mansfield. 


The special customs import surtax imposed in Haiti in addition to the 
regular 20% import surtax has been increased from a flat 3% to a graduated tax 
of 33%,45, 43% on lists of articles classified as of prime necessity, 
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semi-luxury and luxury by a law published in Le Moniteur of September 28, 1953. 
This surtax is calculated on the value of articles imported plus customs 
duties, handling charges and stamp fees, but does not include fines assessed 
by customs. The returns from the increases over and stove 

the normal 3% surtax are to be placed in a special account to be used as 
follows: asphalt road development--40%, education projects--30%, Institute of 
Statistics--10%, and miscellaneous items such as tourism and national defense-- 


20%. 


The Haitian Government has announced the renewal of its contract with the 
World Health Organization for aid in its widespread campaign to control certain 
tropical diseases. With the successful completion of its house-to-house 
penicillin inoculation program, the health organization will concentrate its 
efforts on the eradication of malaria- and yellow fever-bearing insects. The 
World Health Organization furnishes technical personnel to guide the campaign 
and provides funds for medical supplies and equipment. It has also provided 
$100,000 per year for D.D.T. and other materials needed to fight malaria with 
an equal amount of such materials having been supplied by the Haitian 
Government. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On January 13, an attempted strike by the sugar workers was frustrated by 
a government threat to drown the movement in blood. The workers had struck 
for a wage increase of 30¢ (U.S.) an hour and better living conditions. The 
sugar centrals affected by the strike threat were Romana and Santa Fe, property 
of the Puerto Rico Sugar Company, and Boca Chica, property of the West Indies 
Sugar Company. Both of these companies are North American. 


During the last week in January, President Trujillo put four new laws 
into effect aimed at the South Puerto Rico Sugar Company and the West Indies 
Sugar Company, which grow and mill 70% of the country's suger. The first law 
gives Trujillo's sanitary inspectors authority to fine the companies and shut 
down their mills for "sanitary infractions." The second requires the 
companies to pay production taxes on their full sugar quotas whether the mills 
produce that much or not. The third levies a 15% income tax in addition to 
the production tax and the fourth requires that Dominicans be hired as super- 
intendents and supervisors with the same salaries and privileges as the 
foreigners they replace. Another threat to the companies is Trujillo's land 
policy which would require turning over part of their lands to local planters 
for a stipulated compensation. Apparently, the reason for this "squeeze" 
policy is that the government feels that these two companies have not been 
insistent enough in their demands that the Dominican sugar quota be raised on 
the U.S. market. 


Ex-President Rafael Trujillo, attempting to bolster the appearance of 
benevolence of the republic in the eyes of the world, announced on January 12 
that his country was prepared to admit those anti-Communist prisoners of war 
who, refusing repatriation in their own countries, desired to settle in the 
republic. 


Dominican Ambassador to Venezuela, Felix W. Bernardino, has started 
negotiations for a bilateral Dominican-Venezuelan air treaty providing that 
the Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) include Ciudad Trujillo in its 


itinerary. Not only would trade between the two countries be facilitated by 
this treaty, but the Dominican Republic would be provided with additional 
direct service to New York. 


PUERTO RICO 


President Eisenhower's unexpected offer in November to support any 
measures for greater autonomy or even for complete independence which might be 
voted by the Puerto Rican Legislature (H.A.R., VI: 11, 12), reopened the 
whole question of the political status of the island. Governor Munoz Mar{n, 
speaking for the dominant Partido Popular Democratico, maintained that the 
present Associated Free State or Commonwealth of Puerto Rico represented a 
voluntary relationship completely in accord with the principle of the self 
determination of peoples. He also pointed out that the people had overwhelm- 
ingly approved the "Commonwealth" status by direct vote on three separat’ 
occasions and that these votes were, in effect, plebiscites. 


Nevertheless, the minority parties, especially the Independentistas under 
Dr. Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, were determined to have the January 
sessions of the Puerto Rican Legislature reconsider the matter. On January 
12, the House defeated a resolution to demand complete independence by a vote 
of 42 to 14, and this was followed by another measure approving the present 
status. Two days later, the Senate voted down a bill to ask for complete 
independence by the even more impressive majority of 27 to 5. While the issue 
will undoubtedly be kept alive for many years to come, the possibility of ary 
immediate modification in Puerto Rico's form of government seems remote. 


One of the advantages that Puerto Ricans enjoy as U.S. citizens is that 
of free emigration to the mainland. With a high birth rate and a low death 
rate, population per square mile has now reached the figure of 650, one of the 
highest population ratios in the world. Emigration has increasingly relieved 
this situation, so that there are now some 569,000 first- and second-gener- 
ation Puerto Ricans in the U.S., about four-fifths of whom are in the New York 
area. In 1953, a record 72,000 came as opposed to 60,000 in 1952. | 


This influx of Puerto Ricans has often raised questions as to how many 
New York can absorb and for how long. The problem has been studied minutely 
for the past three years by the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia 
University, which published its report in January. The report indicates that 
New York can continue to take Puerto Ricans at the present rate and that job 
opportunities may remain great enough to attract migrants from Puerto Rico 
"for the next decade and longer." 


Some facts brought out in the report are these: while there were 
172,000 migrants in the three-year period which was studied, only 60,000 were 
workers, the rest being mostly women with children; median earnings were about 
$1,700 per worker as compared with $2,400 for the city as a whole, but this 
was probably more than twice the amount in real wages as the same workers 
would have earned in Puerto Rico; although few migrants are illiterate, the 
median number of years of schooling for those above 25 years of age was 7.2, 
as opposed to 9.1 for the city as a whole. 


The report also showed that migrants are apt to enter occupations such as 
those of factory workers, delivery men, drivers, and service employeés, 
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whereas second-generation Puerto Ricans were more likely to take clerical and 
sales jobs. The median age of Puerto Ricans in the city was 25 in 1950 and is 
thought to be about 21 at present. As for delinquency, the report states that 
there is no evidence that Puerto Ricans differ materially from the city as a 
whole. The New York City Youth boare’'s delinquency register for 1952 
indicates that, of all cases, 7.3% involved youth of Puerto Rican parentage, 
whereas Puerto Rican children comprise 8% of the total enrollment in the 


elementary schools. 


The much publicized inter-union fight-to-the-finish in New York, between 
the International Longshoremen's Association and the new A.F. of L. Union of 
Maritime Workers, had its counterpart in Puerto Rico. In New York, some 
21,000 stevedores were involved, while the Puerto Rican workers numbered about 
7,000 in the ports of San Juan and Ponce. The I.L.A. was expelled from the 
A.F. of L. last September for failure to rid itself of gangsterism. Since 
then, it has functioned as an independent union attempting to retain control 
of bargaining rights in opposition to the A.F. of L.-sponsored Union of 
Maritime Workers. Although John L. Lewis gave the I.L.A. $100,000 for the 
Puerto Rican campaign, the A.F. of L. organization won the January 27 election 
for bargaining rights by a margin of almost 2 tol. 


Figures released recently concerning the housing program which has been 
in progress for some years in Puerto Rico, point out that to date, the U.S. 
Government has provided $55 million, while the Puerto Rican Government has 
contributed $20 million. It has been estimated by César Cordero Davila, 
Executive Director of the Puerto Rican Housing Authority, that some 5,000- 
6,000 units are needed annually: 3,000-4,000 because of population increase 
and the rest to replace inferior housing no longer fit for habitation. In 
1953, nine projects costing $10.5 million and providing 2,156 separate units 
were completed, while 17 additional projects to provide some 4,000 units, and 
to cost about $17. 5 million, were under construction. At least one-fourth of 
Puerto Rico's housing is substandard. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuela's Minister of Foreign Affairs Aurelino Otanez has announced 
that his government is prepared to resume diplomatic relations with Guatemala 
whenever that Central American republic wishes to do so. Guatemala never 
recognized Venezuela's government junta after the army coup of November 24, 
1948, nor the present military regime which succeeded the junta on Decenber 2, 


1952. 


On January 13, a radio report from Guatemala reported that the former 
President of Venezuela, Rémulo Betancourt, urged all the American republics 
not to attend the coming inter-American conference in Caracas. Betancourt 
accused the present Venezuelan Government of having established one of the 
most brutal dictatorships America has ever known. 


Paul R. Kelbaugh, Chief of the Division of Conferences of the Pan American 
Union, arrived in Caracas in January to assist Dr. Vallenilla Diaz, Secretary 
General for the forthcoming 10th inter-American conference. The reports of the 
meetings will be published in English, Spanish, French, and Portuguese. U. S. 


Secretary of Stete John Foster Dulles announced that he hopes to be in 
ettendence thus maintaining the tradition established by his predecessors. 


To increase development of Venezuela's national resources, a national 
production board has been organized. It is composed of the President and his 
cabinet, the Venezuela Development Corporation's president and its officials, 
and a newly-established office of special studies. This council reportedly is 
to be a policy-planning body for strengthening the national economy. 


The initial shipment of iron ore from the Cerro Bolfvar iron mines to the 
U.S. was the occasion for a national celebration in Venezuela. The ceremonies 
inaugurating Puerto Ordaz, 176 miles up the Orinoco River from the Gulf of 
Paria, were attended by President Marcos Pérez Jiménez and his cabinet. The 
first 9,000 tons of iron ore, transported on a newly-built 9l-mile railroad 
from the mines to Puerto Ordaz, was loaded on the Swedish ship "Tosca" which 
carried it through the dredged channel of the Orinoco and on to the Fairless 
plant of U.S. Steel in Morrisville, Pennsylvania. Reception ceremonies were 
conducted in Philadelphia when the ore carrier arrived at the steel plant on 
the Delaware River. Governor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania, Venezuelan Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. César Gonzales, and U.S. Ambassador to Venezuela Fletcher 
Warren, attended the ceremonies. Ambassador Gonzales announced that his 
government is determined to establish a national steel industry utilizing its 
own ore. ith iron ore, natural gas and petroleum in abundance as well as 
some low-grade coal in eastern Venezuela, coupled with a nationalistic urge to 
industrialize at eny price, it is probable that Venezuela may have a steel 
industry in the not too distant future. Before the first ore shipment was 
actually unloaded at the U.S. Steel works, a second shipload sailed from 
Puerto Ordaz. Shipments of 3 to 5 million tons of Cerro Bolfvar ore sre 
expected to reach the U.S. during 1954. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
which has been shipping ore from Venezuela since 1951, reports that over 7,100 
men are employed in its activities in Venezuela. | 


The Compania Anénima Venezolana de Cemento reported that it has repaid 
$3 million to the Export-Import bank five years ahead of schedule. This 
company boosted its production of cement from 95,000 tons in 1950 to 475,000 
tons during the first nine months of 1953, and increased the capacity of its 
three plants to an output of 691,000 tons. This concern has bought over 
$12 million worth of U. S. machinery. 


Although Venezuela planted 16 million coffee plants in the last four 
years and has upped its coffee production 30%, reports indicate that untimely 
rains in some areas and lack cf moisture in other localities will cut 
Venezuela's 1954 coffee exports in half. Estimates are that approximately 
400,000 bags will be produced this year, compared with 700,000 during 1953. 


Work continues on the channel which will allow deep sea vessels to enter 
Lake Maracaibo. However, this project, which will cost approximately $53 
million, may not be completed for at least another year. A French engineering 
firm, Enterprises Campenor Bernard, has been awarded the contract for 
construction of the breakwater for the Maracaibo sandbar with a $7.7 million 
low bid. 


Captain Oscar Ghersi Gémez, Commandant of Naval Forces, announced that a 
dry dock and ship building facilities for steamers of up to 26,000 tons are 
contemplated in Puerto Cabello. These facilities, which are planned for the 
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service of commercial and naval vessels of Venezuela, will be available to all 
vessels in the Caribbean area. The curtailment of licenses for the importation 
of shoes was proposed to the Minister of Interior by the Venezuela Industrial 
Chamber, which reported that its investigations prove that sufficient footwear 
can be produced within the nation. 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana announced that preparations are on the way for 
jet air-transport service between New York, Caracas, Lima, and Buenos Aires. 
This airline, it is said, expects delivery of at least two British de 
Havilland Comet jet airliners and hopes to inaugurate its flights early in 


1955. 


A new local and interurban bus terminal was inaugurated in Caracas by 
traffic director Dr. Rafael del Fuentes. This modern underground bus terminal, 
situated under the Simén Bolivar Plaza, and capable of handling 500 buses, 
should greatly relieve transportation and traffic congestion in the central 
section of the capital. 


Having completed approximately 450 public works projects in 1953,costing 
885,137,762 bolivares (approximately $265.5 million), Venezuela is discovering 
that such improvements and investments are self-supporting. The amount of 
traffic on the Caracas-La Guaira super-highway considerably exceeds antici- 
pations. During the first month, nearly 10,000 vehicles passed over the 
highway each day. On Sundays, the average was 42,000 vehicles. The two- 
bolivar (approximately 60¢) toll each way may permit the amortization of the 
$71 million highway within 10, instead of the planned 20, years. 


According to the New York Times, U.S. investments in Latin America at — 
the beginning of 1954 amounted to $5,600 million, doubling the 1943 figures 
and exceeding those of 1950 by $1,000 million. Next to Canada, Latin America 
is regarded as the most attractive area to U.S. capital, and 40% of the U.S. 
foreign investments have been made there. Venezuela has taken the lead with 
$993 million invested (approximately 18% of the U.S. total in Latin America), 
mostly in oil and mining. 


A bill was introduced#in Venezuela's Congress to extend social security 
coverage to all government employees, thus providing them with benefits now 
available to employees in private industry. 


The Venezuelan-Italian Chamber of Commerce was organized in Caracas to 
promote an increase of trade. Fratelli-Grimaldi Shipping line announced a new 
shipping service between Italy and Venezuela. 


COLOMBIA 


On January 29, the Colombian foreign relations advisory commission . 
(Comisién Asesora de Relaciones Exteriores) decided it was willing to open 
direct negotiations, to take place in Bogota, with Peri on the Haya de la 
Torre situation. Pert had previously stated it was ready to begin such 
discussions. 


Colombian internationalist Jestis Marfa Yepes suggested that if Haya de.’ 
la Torre were transferred to another country's embassy in Lima, a safe-conduct 
would be less difficult to obtain. He declined, though, to state whether or 
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not this plan was proposed by the Peruvian President, Manuel Odrfa. The 
Colombian Ambassador to Argentina, Dr. Domingo Esguerra, in a public statement, 
said that 13 out of the 21 American nations unhesitatingly support the theory 
of asylum, and Colombia feels that the representatives of these 18 countries 
should be in sympathy with the Colombian cause. (For further information on 
the Haya de la Torre case, see Peru.) 


The rising price of coffee on the world market prompted Ambassador Zuleta- 
Angel to issue a comprehensive statement in regard to Colombian coffee 
production. He said that, to his knowledge, there is no evidence of market 
manipulation or speculation behind the rise in prices, and attributes the 
change to the normal interplay of supply and demand. During the early 1930's, 
the ambassador added, there was a period of ruinous over-production and as 
prices dropped to a discouraging level, production also dropped. The war 
years were not profitable due to price controls in the U.S. and the loss of 
European markets. Finally, in the late 1940's, a substantial increase in new 
planting was noticed, but as it takes from 5 to 10 years for the trees to 
mature, only a small number have started producing for the market. Since 
1946, world production has been less than world demand and this situation is 
expected to continue for at least two more years. From 1946 to 1952 there was 
an annual average deficit of 1,723,000 bags of coffee. Ambassador Zuleta-Angel 
concluded by saying Colombia is doing all in its power to encourage a stable 
price level and will continue to do so. 


For the fifth consecutive year Colombia expects to operate on a balanced 
budget, according to figures released by Finance Minister Carlos Villaveces. 
The budget initiated January 1 is for 997,386,500 pesos (approximately $399 
million). For the first time the Ministry of Finance presented a detailed 
summary of the proposed expenditures and the following are the main headings 
with the amounts expressed in millions of pesos: investments and developments, 
345.7; debt service, 92.0; defense and public order, 212.3; public services, 
105.5; general administration, 241.9. Villaveces stated that a rise in taxes 
would not be necessary and that bond issues and World Bank loans would help 
finance the government's projects. 


In other areas of Colombian internal affairs, the outlook was not so 
bright. Eight political killings were reported in one week, adding to the 
total of more than 100 that have taken place since Rojas Pinilla took office 
in June 1953. These current law breakers are mostly ex-policemen who were 
employed during the office term of Laureano Gémez, Rojas Pinilla's Conservative 
predecessor. Troops have been dispatched to the affected areas to reenforce 
police units, but the thugs continue attacking Liberal farmers. The government 
gave orders that the newspapers were not to publish information on these out- 
breaks without the consent of the Presidential Press Office. Even so, it 
should be noted that the Rojas Pinilla government has had comparative success 
in reestablishing peace in the interior of Colombia, after the five years that 
the country was torn by civil war. 


Tissot et Cie. with offices in Bordeaux and plant in Podensac, France, 
has become the first firm to establish a steel fabricating plant in the area 
of the new Paz del Rfo steel works. Tissot does not plan to work the entire 
field of steel fabrication, but will concentrate on consulting engineering and 
construction jobs, the specialty of the French firm. Tissot is a steel fabri- 
cating plant. The location next to Paz del Rfo mill is significant; Paz del 
Rfo will be the source of the pig iron and steel used in fabricating. The new 
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plant will specialize in products which complement Paz del Rio. The cost for 
the Tissot plant is estimated at $120 million, and $16 million more will be 
required for a laminating plant. The capital of the Colombian subsidiary has 
been raised completely by French interests, but the Colombian plant will be 
operated as an independent company. Current expectations are that the plant 
will begin production of steel in the middle of 1954. 


ECUADOR 


The perennial border dispute between Peru and Ecuador flared up this month 
when Ecuadorean authorities announced the detention of six Peruvian army men 
discovered on Ecuadorean land on January 24. The six had navigated a motor 
canoe five miles inside the Ecuadorean border. The new incident derived 
importance from the fact that it occurred in an area heretofore not in dispute 
between the two nations. The territory involved is in the Rfo Putumayo area on 
Ecuador's northeast frontier. The Ecuadorean Government dispatched a formal 
protest to Peru charging that members of the Peruvian armed forces had 
violated Ecuadorean territory. All the countries responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the 1942 Rio de Janeiro Protocol have been informed of the 
incident by Ecuador's Minister of Foreign Relations Luis Antonio Penaherrera. 


In Peru there was no official comment, and only one newspaper mentioned 
the subject. La Nacién stated that it felt the entire affair was an attempt by 
Ecuador's President Velasco Ibarra to shift the attention of his people from 
domestic to external problems by promoting the old rivalry with Peru. 


Previously, the Foreign Ministry of Ecuador had released a denial of 
charges by Chicago Tribune reporter Jules DuBois that President Velasco Ibarra 
had been deliberately maintaining a state of anxiety between Ecuador and Peru. 
The government also categorically denied DuBois' charges that Argentina had 
sent Ecuador an arms shipment valued at $3 million. Furthermore, a denial was 
forthcoming that Minister of Defense Reinaldo Varea Donoso had sent a circular 
to all newspaper editors asking them to be cautious in their comments upon 
internal and external affairs. The delicate international situation was given 
as the reason for the request. DuBois had claimed that this action was an 
attempted subterfuge aimed at destroying press freedom. DuBois is president of 
the International Press Society's Commission on Freedom of the Press. He has 
had several differences of opinion with Ecuadorean authorities over his 
organization's interpretations of what constitutes press freedom 
(H.A.R., VI: 5). In his attack on DuBois, the Foreign Minister claimed that 
while the American journalist asserts he is serving the cause of Pan American 
solidarity and friendship, he is actually working to the detriment of the 
Ecuadorean people. 


The Ecuadorean cabinet has recommended the formation of a new national 
airline because of the bankruptcy of the present privately-owned Aerovias 
Ecuatorianas. Officials of the old line claimed that foreign competition, 
chiefly from Panagra and Avianca, brought on the failure. The Council of 
Ministers, presided over by President Velasco Ibarra, had earlier denied 
Aerovias Ecuatorianas' petition that it be granted all the internal trade now 
handled by Panagra and Avianca. The council declared that the government will 
fulfill all existing contracts with foreign and national airlines. This doomed 
the Aerovias Ecuatorianas' plea, but it will continue to operate until the new 
national commercial line is organized. 
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: Another development regarding Ecuador's air service was announced in 
Washington where the Export-Import Bank granted a $2.5 million credit to 
Ecuador to permit the improvement ane expansion of airport facilities at Quito 
and Guayaquil. It is estimated that the total cost of the project will run to 
$4.8 million. Ecuador is to provide the balance of the expense. At the 
present time, the Quito field is inadequate to handle the four-motor planes 
used in international flight. Provisions of the agreement call for the employ- 
ment of U.S. firms to do the contruction. The loan, which bears 4.75% 
interest per annum, is to be repaid over a period of 15 years beginning 
January 1, 1957. 


In keeping with these proposed expenditures, Ecuador's internal economic 
situation shows tangible signs of expansion. The Central Bank's credits in 
July 1953 totaled 514 million sucres (approximately $30.8 million), a $140 
million sucre increase over the December 1952 figure. Loans and discounts to 
private banks and total deposits in them rose markedly. Ecuador's position 
regarding international credits has improved in the last decade as the number 
of defaulted bonds has been gradually reduced. This month Ecuador agreed to 
resume payment on the Guayaquil and Quito Railway bonds. (H.A.R., VI: 6) 


The Banco Popular of Ecuador, which is affiliated with the Banco Popular 
of Colombia, having recently begun operations (H.A.R., VI: 12), is now plan- 
ning an additional branch for the city of Cuenca. According to the general 
manager of the Colombian branch, Luis Morales Gémez, the Quito branch showed 
deposits of over $4 million sucres ($260,000) at the end of the first week of 
operation. Morales acded that this banking firm is unique in that a 
nationally-sponsored banking institution of one country has branched out into 
another country applying the same basic organization. 


A new tariff system was scheduled to go into effect on January i in order 
to simplify the old system of customs clearance. The switch is froma 
composite system of ad valorem and weight to one based solely on weight. All 
local and national taxes have been taken off the export of vegetable ivory and 
castor beans. A fall in the world market prices of these products and the 
inability of Ecuadorean shippers to make a profit on their exports after pay- 
ing the export tax are the reasons for the lifting of these taxes. 


The government announced a $40 million road development plan to be 
carried out in the next three to four years. Allotments include $4 million to 
complete a 128-mile link to the Pan American highway, thus opening this road 
to traffic all the way to the southernmost tip of Chile. Other allocations 
are $9 million to build a main constal highway, $8 million for the Guayas 
highway plan, and $5 million for the Guayas River Bridge. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


On January 3, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre observed his fifth anniversary 
of residence in the Colombian Embassy. During five years of asylum, Haya de 
la Torre has written and published two books and has started a third. 
Relations between Peru and Colombia have been strained during this period 
mainly because of differing interpretations of Haya de la Torre's status and 
of two ambiguous decisions handed down by the International Court of Justice 


at the Hague. The approaching 10th inter-American conference, scheduled to be 
held in Caracas March 1, has stimulated both countries to renew efforts to 
arrive at a decision in order to clear the atmosphere for discussion of asylum 
at the conference. Last month Colombia issued a complaint about the close 
guard Peruvian officials maintain around the Embassy (H.A.R., VI: 12), and 
Peru retaliated on December 31 by inviting Colombia to transfer Haya de la 
Torre to another part of Lima. It was claimed that this would remove the 
annoyance of an armed guard around the Embassy without endangering Haya de la 
Torre's rights as a political refugee. Colombia refused on the grounds that 
the new location would be nothing more than a "private, luxurious prison" with 


a Colombian flag. 


Several days later, Colombian newspapers printed reports that Peru would 
allow the Aprista leader a safe-conduct to the Venezuelan Embassy, and from 
there a safe-conduct out of the country. These rumors were quickly stifled, 
however, when Venezuelan officials disclaimed any intentions to interfere. 
Meanwhile, Argentina unofficially became involved in the controversy when 
political exiles from various countries, resident in Buenos Aires, formed a 
club for the purpose of exerting pressure to free Haya de la Torre from the 


Embassy. 


The Inter-American Peace Commission, whose authority to handle the case 
was previously denied by Peru, offered a suggestion that the two countries 
find a solution by direct negotiation. Peru, apparently puzzled by Colombia's 
attitude toward Peru's offer that Haya de la Torre be removed to an embassy 
annex, issued a note of acceptance. The site for the negotiations became the 
next problem. Washington, D.C., being the capital of an impartial country and 
the home of both the Inter-American Peace Commission and the Organization of 
American States, was the obvious choice. Another possibility was Panama, 
since that country offered its capital.: Apparently,both Peru and Colombia 
preferred to negotiate at home, however, since Colombia chose its own capital 
for the meetings when Peru suggested either Bogota or Lima. The Colombian 
delegates have already been appointed, but Peru has yet to decide on its 
representatives. The date for the meeting has not been announced. 


The above events definitely relaxed some of the tension between the two 
countries. Peru is showing a much more conciliatory attitude, and it is 
apparent that public opinion is stimulating more definite action by both 
nations. It is also probable that the United States has lent back-stage 
assistance in clearing up the matter and warmly approves the plans for direct 
negotiation. What effect Haya de la Torre's birthday on February 22 and the 
annual Aprista demonstrations in his honor will have on the situation can only 
be surmised. 


Ecuador, a country which has shown a decidedly pro-Colombian attitude 
regarding the Haya de la Torre controversy, charged Peru with new violations 
of its national territory on January 24. According to the Ecuadorean Govern- 
ment, troops apprehended a Peruvian corporal and five soldiers in the Putumayo 
River area five miles northwest of the Peru-Ecuador border. The Velasco 
Ibarra government claims that the presence of Peruvian soldiers in this 
particular region constitutes a more serious violation of the Rio de Janeiro 
Protocol than did the presence of Ecuadorean soldiers in Peruvian territory 
last March (H.A.R., VI: 3), since this region borders Colombia and since it 
never has been under dispute with Peru. Peruvian officials denied knowledge 
of the January 24 occurrence and accordingly offered no comments, but the 
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pro-government newspaper La Nacién charges that the accusation was made in an 
effort to draw attention awey from Ecuador's unstable internal situation and 


to arouse nationalism. 


On January 23, a special session of Congress approved by a vote of 25 to 
2 the contract signed last Decenber with Robert G. LeTourneau, U.S. multi- 
millionaire and manufacturer of earth-moving equipment. The approval came 
despite opposition on both religious and economic grounds. Catholic groups 
accuse the project of being a camouflage for Protestant missionary work. 
Other elements assert that LeTourneau's investment is not large enough in 
proportion to the profits that might be made out of the project. In return 
for the right to colonize approximately one million acres of land in the 
Pucallpa district near the Ganzo Azul oilfield area of eastern Peru, 
LeTourneau will construct a 33-mile asphalt highway connecting with the 
Lima-Pucallpa Trans-Andean highway. The terms of the contract require that 
LeTourneau colonize and develop the hitherto unproductive area, allow the 
government to develop an urban center to assure the commercial and social life 
of the colony, construct sanitation facilities, air fields, and a radio 
station, and establish an agricultural machinery "pool." The project, which 
calls for an initial investment of $2 million, began officially on January 19 
when the first shipload of equipment, valued at $600,000, arrived at a point 
on the Pachitea River which will become the site of a colony named 
"Tournavista". 


The Peruvian oil industry has surpassed that of Venezuela in the number 
of participating companies and extent of area under exploration. The Union 
Oil Company, under an operating agreement with Petrdédleo Sullana, Ltd. to 
explore 750,000 acres of the Sechura Desert, has begun drilling its first 
exploratory well. Douglas Oil Company of California announced the completion 
of an operating agreement covering 122,000 acres of offshore concessions 
recently acquired by Petrolera del Pacifico, S.A. A new company of European 
capitalists, Helios, S.A., formed in September 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 9), will 
begin construction of a petroleum refinery near Pisco Bay. The refinery, 
which will cost some 160 million soles, will utilize Peruvian oil. The annual 
output is expected to reach 60,000 tons of lubricating oils, 10,000 tons of 
paraffin, 10,000 tons of asphalt, and smaller amounts of vaselines and waxes. 


The Peruvian sol suffered an even further decrease in value since 
December, dropping from 19.43 to the dollar to 22.23 on January 29. On 
January 31, however, the sol began to rise in value and was reported at a rate 
of 22 to the dollar on that date. Part of the reason for the unstable 
economic situation is the fact that large amounts of money have been invested 
in long-range projects to improve the economy, such as the purchase of agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery, and it is expected that these enterprises will 
begin to pay off this year. Another possible reason for the sudden rise is a 
change in policy effected by the new Finance Minister, Emilio Guimoye, who 
replaced Emilio Romero on January 29. Despite the current economic 
difficulties, however, Peru has signed an agreement with the British Council 
of Foreign Bondholders to renew services on an outstanding sterling debt 
amounting to b2,442,100, in default since 1931. 


Scientists have been working on a program to improve one of Peru's most 
important food crops, the potato. Experiments have begun to yield strains 
resistant to a potato blight which now is being controlled only by costly 
applications of copper and zinc compounds. Work is also being carried on to 
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extend the period of storage from three or five months to seven or nine months 
by the use of a new hormone. 


The year 1935 marked the beginning of a period of low rice production 
which forced the Peruvian Government to import that staple at a rate of 15,000 
tons a year. Experimentation finally began to pay off by the end of 1952, and 
in 1953 Peru once more became an exporter of rice, to the amount of some 
24,000 tons valued at 75.68 million soles. Production is still increasing, and 
70,000 sacks are now on the way to Japan. At the present rate of increase, it 
is expected that revenues from rice will help relieve the situation caused by 
the recent decrease in sugar exports (H.A.R., VI: 11). 


BOLIVIA 


Without specifying amounts needed, President Paz Estenssoro announced 
that unless the United States renders more aid in grants and credits during 
1954, the Bolivian Government will end the year with a $15 million deficit. 
He added that while Bolivia is gaining ground toward self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs and oil, it cannot progress without aid. Monetary inflation which 
plagues the government stems from the fact that when tin prices dropped last 
year, Bolivia suffered a loss of $40 million annually in foreign exchange 
receipts. The need to subsidize the mines resulted in an overissue of 
currency. More money is also in circulation because of the Christmas bonus 
(corresponding to a month's salary) given government workers. ‘The 
anticipation of a proposed minimum wage scale has stimulated additional 
inflation. The value of the boliviano fell in December 1953 from 190 to the 
dollar to 1,500-1,909 to the dollar. Calling the decline "artificial," the 
President said it will be checked. 


Authorized by the Finance Ministry, the Mining Bank, hoping to stabilize 
the boliviano and to sustain the operating losses of small mines, is selling 
American dollars obtained from gold sales at public auctions. Reports are 
that since December, sales of $200,000 have brought the value of the boliviano 
to between 900 and 1,000 to the dollar. Official foreign exchange rates are 
posted daily, but black market speculation continues despite the risk of 
heavy fines. Less money is being illegally imported into Bolivia for the 
purchase of free gold, which has dropped in price. The small tin mines which 
were producing at between $1.10 and $1.25 a pound and selling at 82¢ a pound, 
have had to close down. Jorge Ninez Rosales, manager of the Government 
Mining Corporation estimated the. production of these companies to be 11% of 
the nation's total output. Reliable estimates are that production of these 
small mines in 1954 will total 3,000 tons; last year's total was 32,000 tons. 
To speed mechanization of smaller mining concerns, the Bolivian Mining Bank is 
selling to them on credit $900 , 000 worth of imported equipment. A representa- 
tive of New Enterprises, Inc. (U.S.) is meeting with Bolivian officials to 
Suggest the establishment of a tin smelting plant in Bolivia using a process 
recently developed in the U.S. for smelting tin from low grade ore. 


The offer of resignation by Iiines Minister Juan Lechin was rejected by 
Paz Estenssoro who urged him to continue to devote his "intelligence, decision, 
loyalty, and revolutionary spirit" to tasks of the government. Lechin 
resigned on February 5 in order to devote more time to his work as a union 
leader. An extreme leftist and prime mover in the nationalization of the tin 
mines, Lech{n is one of the chief leaders of unionized labor in Bolivia. 


Having studied the minimum wage problem, a commission recommended raising 
wages on a scale varying from 100% for the 35-boliviano daily minimum, to 2% 
for the 120-boliviano maximum. The commission is now studying a general wage 


law. 


Steps are being taken toward a stabilization of the national economy. To 
increase the search for oil, the government confirmed a lease of 970,000 acres 
to Glenn licCarthy of Texas. Drilling equipment has arrived in Los Monos, 30 
miles from the Argentine border, where operations will begin. The 35-year 
contract will operate on a royalty basis. Eduardo Honjosa Acha, general 
manager of the National Petroleum Agency, reported that if McCarthy finds oil 
it will be exported to Argentina. He also mentioned the possibility of a pipe 
line across the Gran Chaco to a port on the Paraguay River, if production is 
large. He said that other American interests which are sounding out prospects 
of obtaining a ccucession west of Santa Cruz are being encouraged by the 
government, which is anxious for development of potential oil areas not 
earmarked for the National Petroleum Agency. 


Brazil, fulfilling terms of a contract with Bolivia, has built a rail 
link from Corumbé to Santa Cruz, and will now invest the $4 million necessary 
for the two nations to start joint exploitation of oil fields in the Santa 
Cruz area. Brazil will receive payment in oil. Bolivia's Camiri field 
increased production during 1953 from 1,300 to 3,300 barrels daily. 


In accord with the U.S.-Bolivian Economic Assistance Agreement, President 
Paz Estenssoro has assigned a special commission to plan projects which will 
utilize the funds from the sale of American food grants for the purpose of 
developing production and distribution of Bolivian foodstuffs. To increase 
local farm production,funds from the $9 million U.S. loan will also be used to 
provide credits to land owners for low-interest rates on purchases of farm 
implements, stock and seed. It is estimated that with U.S. and U.N. technical 
and financial assistance, local production of commodities now regularly 
imported will save the nation $25 million annually within a period of from two 
to five years. Land distribution is slowly progressing, but hungry, anxious 
peasants have been incited by agitators, some of them Communist, to overrun 
large estates without waiting government decision. The government, which 
urged them to concentrate on production until reform is underway, intends to 
exercise orderly control and regulation of the official agrarian labor 
syndicates, which are precluded from taking any action which comes within the 
competence of law courts. Recent elections in various labor syndicates reveal 
that left-wing elements are being replaced by officers more loyal to the 
administration. 


According to a trade agreement of December 24, Bolivian minerals will be 
exchanged for Brazilian agricultural and manufactured goods valued at $4 
million. The new Corumbaé-Santa Cruz rail link mentioned above will facilitate 
this trade. Negotiating a trade treaty with the Netherlands, Bolivia hopes to 
exchange minerals for machinery, dairy products, and chemicals. One of the 
provisions would include an extension of a $500,000 credit to Bolivia. Also 
under consideration is a commercial agreement with Ecuador. 


The President announced that as soon as registration of voters is 
completed, elections will be held instituting universal suffrage for the first 
time in Bolivian history. 


CHILE 


Representatives of Anaconda and Kennecott copper companies and. Chilean 
Government officials announced on January 24 a new arrangement for U.S. mining 
companies operating in Chile. The Banco Central, which consolidates all 
copper operations under one government agency, authorized the companies to 
exchange dollars for pesos at the single rate of 110 to the dollar, replacing 
the specialized rates heretofore required (H.A.R., VI: 11). This more favor- 
able exchange rate will give the companies more pesos with which to operate 
and is expected to cut down operating costs. The Chilean Government will also 
permit the U.S.-owned copper companies to sell metal to U.S. fabricators at 
the same price at which they sell their domestic production in the U.S. The 
price, instead of being fixed by contract, will be determined by the world 
market price (currently 30¢ per lb.)prevailing at the date of shipment. In 
order not to lose any revenue, however, the Chilean Ministry of Finance 
ennounced plans to levy a 75% tax on net profits (income). If production 
exceeds 360,000 tons a year, the 75% tax will be scaled down accordingly. 


The great copper surplus is being disposed of very slowly. Officials 
announced that 23,475 metric tons from the 125,000-ton copper surplus were 
sold to the U.S. at 30¢ per lb. last month. However, the mines are producing 
more copper to add to the surplus. Chuquicamata and Potrerillos (Anaconda 
mines) are producing again, after months of inactivity due to labor problems 
(H.A.R., VI: 11). Strikers were persuaded to go back to their jobs by the 
granting of a 35% wage increase and additional social security benefits. 
Reports that copper has been sent to the Soviet Union are being investigated 
by the Chamber of Deputies. Since the Chamber's President Baltasar Castro 
came back from Russia, rumors have been spreading that a Chile-U.S.S.R. trade 
agreement is imminent. However, the Banco Central has promised to abide by 
the Chile-U.S. military pact, which prohibits the sale of any strategic 
materials to Iron Curtain countries. 


President Carlos Ibanez called a meeting of all leaders of the government 
and opposition parties to hear Minister of Finance Guillermo del Pedregal 
report on the state of the public treasury. Economic dislocation and an 
accelerated rate of inflation still characterize Chilean finances. Radio 
"Nuevo Mundo" reported that the 1954 budget has been estimated at 59 billion 
pesos, as compared to 47 billion pesos in 1953, and 20 billion in 1950. The 
cost of living has risen 50% since 1952, but the standard of living has also 
improved as wages ascended with prices. The Christian Science Monitor 
summarized the year 1953: "Inflation has raced along at a faster pace than 
ever...not a single fiscal or private budgetary problem has been solved yet, 
so that altogether, the Ibanez stock has declined considerably." Actually, 
Chile's financial distress must be blamed on years of govermment overspending, 
underplanning and overemphasis on industrialization to the detriment of 
agriculture, added to the unexpected decline in copper prices during the past 
few months. 


Chilean cabinet crises have plunged the executive branch of government 
into a state of turmoil. On January 21, Francisco Cuevas resigned as Minister 
of Mines being replaced by Alejandro Hales, former Minister of Agriculture. 
Manuel Eduardo Rubner took over the office of director of government informa- 
tion when José Vazquez quit. Minister of Lands and Colonization, Jorge Munoz, 
also reaigneds his duties are temporarily being conducted by Santiago Wilson, 
wno is alsc Minister of Justice. Rumors have been circulating in Santiago 
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that Tobfas Barros Ortiz, who was recalled last month from his post as Ambassa- 
dor to Italy to assume the Foreign Affairs Ministry, will become Minister of 
the Interior instead. Carlos Davila, ex-President and former Ambassador to 
Washington, is the new director of the Santiago newspaper La Nacién, which 
functions as the voice of the government. 


Baltazar Castro, President of the Chamber of Deputies, has been praising 
the U.S.S.R. since his recent return from Iron Curtain countries 
(H.A.R., VI: 12). On January 18, he broadcast an address in which he accused 
the U.S. of using Pan Americanism as a cloak to hide the "exploiting maneuvers 
of capitalism." Radio Station "Cooperativa Vitalicia" cut the program off the 
air on the grounds that his vituperations regarding the U.S. were offensive to 
a friendly country. Castro continued his speech in the Caupolicdn Theater | 
before a crowd of "partisans of peace," who expelled a White Russian from the 
building when he tried to refute Castro's statements about the glories of the 
Soviet Union. 


President Ibanez and Argentine Foreign Minister Jerdénimo Remorino, in 
their discussions. regarding the application of the trade treaty 
(H.A.R., VI: 12), invited the rest of the continent to join Chile, Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Ecuador in forming an economic union. Chile has been negotiating 
several months for trade agreements outside Latin America. Trade with Spain 
will be expanded; Chile will send 3,000 tons of refined copper and 200,000 tons 
of nitrates; Spain, in return, will export sewing machines and agricultural 
equipment and lend technical assistance to develop a light metallurgical 
industry and a fishing industry in Chile. Greece offered to send $440,000 
worth of leaf tobacco, naval storea, textiles, olives, saffron, and sponges in 
exchange for Chilean nitrates. The New York Journal of Commerce reported that 
Germany will purchase $10 million worth Of agricultural products, $22 million 
of metals and ores, and $3 million of nitrates, sulfur, timber, and wool from 
Chile. From Germany, Chile will receive $35 million of machinery, tools, 
chemicals, optical goods, and manufactured iron and steel. 


By August 1954, the petroleum refinery and cracking plant being con- 
structed at Concén (near Valparaiso) is expected to begin operations. This 
plant will take Chilean crude oil and refine it in all forms. At present the 
oil is refined in Uruguay, except for the petroleum which is processed at a 
small refinery at Manantiales to satisfy the demands for gasoline and diesel 
fuel in the Punta Arenas region. Daily production from the region's oil wells 
is about 2,200 barrels a day, and it is hoped that in three years enough oil 
to meet domestic requirements will be produced, since the known reserves at 
Punta Arenas have been estimated at 35 million barrels. The Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation (CORFO) reports that geophysical studies indicate the 
existence of petroleum around the Calama region (near Chuquicamata). 


On January 1, 1954, the Chilean Navy formally took over the 45 square 
miles of semi-tropical volcano that is Easter Island. Up to now, the island 
hes been governed by the Easter Island Exploitation Company, which used the 
land for its 50,000 Merino sheep. Although the firm's contract was not 
supposed to run out until the end of 1954, the Chilean Government revoked it, 
contending that the company had failed to develop the island's resources 
properly, to care adequately for its 500 Polynesian inhabitants, or to protect 
the land from overgrazing by using simple conservation practices. The island 
is believed capable of producing bananas, tea, coffee, sugar can€, and pine- 
pples. The government has also issued plans to construct a modern sanitarium 
for Chileans isolated on Faster Island for treatment of leprosy. 
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Deposits of radioactive materials have been reported in Coquimbo, 
Antofagasta, Magallanes, anc the Cordillera Central. The Chilean Government 
will ask for U.S. cooperation in exploratory operations in these areas. 
Although the derosits may not be economically exploitable, U.S. capitalists 
reportedly have been pressing to begin investigations. 


The government has announced a "revolutionary agricultural program" to 
encourage interest in farming. The plan calls for sugar beet plantations, 
irrigation projects, a network of frozen food plants, transportation improve- 
ments, and the purchase of modern agricultural equipment. The over-all 
project will take eight years and involve an expenditure of some $300 million. 


Alfredo Silva Carvallo, editor of La Unién, accused of publishing 
articles insulting to the government (H.A.R., VI: 8), was acquitted by the 
court Of appeals. The court declared that the editor had the right to print 


the speeches of opposition politicians who criticize the Ibanez regime. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Following the example of Mussolini, President Perén has often assured 
suspicious critics in neighboring countries that it was not his intention "to 
impose his doctrines outside of Argentina," that Peronisuo was "not a product 
for export." It is indeed probable that he will not be able to “impose” his 
doctrines abroad; however, he has, with some success, been making visible 
efforts to "export" them. The magazine Visién has reported that, when Foreign 
Minister Remorino talked in December with Presidents Rojas Pinilla of Colombia 
and Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador, it was agreed to try to hold a conference in 
Santiago, Chile, on March 15 to discuss the bases for an economic integration 
of various Latin American nations. Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Ecuador and 
Colombia would attend; it was alledgedly hoped that by that time Bolivia, 
Venezuelc, Panama, Guatemala and Nicaragua could also be persuaded to take 
part in the conference. (Actually, Bolivia,and Venezuela have appeared to show 
more interest in joining Brazil and Peru in an “Amazon bloc" of nations.) 
According to Visién, such problems as agrarian reform would be discussed at 
the Santiago conference, with programs being urged to include greater farm 
mechanization and the distribution of land into smaller holdings. Incidental- 
ly, there have been press reports, unconfirmed officially, that Rojas Pinilla 
will visit Argentina in the middle of July, after which Perén would visit 
Colombia. A government source in Colombia indicated in January that a 
$5 million trade agreement between that country and Argentina was being 
negotiated. 


Last year, when Chileans expressed resentment at a report that Perdén had 
urged political union with Chile (H.A.R., VI: 2), he emphatically refuted the 
story. When Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino visited Colombia in December, 
he denied there were any political implications in his visit. Occasionally, 
however, talk of "political union" or "complementation" of American nations 
recurs in Perén's remarks. On January 14, Perén in a radio speech inaugurated 
a Fair of the Americas being held in Mendoza, in which the industry of 
Argentine and other Latin American countries will be on display until March 31. 
Here he called for a union of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, "from the 
Aretic to the Antarctic." The President remarked that such a union could be 
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achieved either on a political and economic or on a social basis; he added 
that a “political complementation undoubtedly will be imposed on us before 
very long." He warned, as he has many times before, that the year 2000 "will 
find us a united America or a dominated America....The governments and the 
peoples of America are confronted with the dilemma of Hamlet: To be or not to 


be!" 


In the past, when Perén called for a “united America," he was referring 
to a united Latin America. He also has urged such union as a measure of 
protection from intervention in Latin America by "capitalistic, imperialistic" 
nations (clearly, such as the U.S.). When the President spoke in January of 
a "political complementatior."” of nations from the Arctic to the Antarctic, it 
is not clear what he had in mind. 


Government trade statistics have been reported for the first nine months 
of 1953 showing that Argentina secured during that period a favorable balance 
of traf cof 1,554,900,000 pesos. Accounting for the sharp contrast between 
these figures and the 4,095,200,000-peso deficit incurred in the same period 
of 1952 were the profits from the export of the bumper grain harvest in 1953, 
along with en austerity policy of drastically limiting imports. Imports 
declined from 7,060,600,000 pesos in the first three quarters of 1952 to 
3,952,300,000 pesos in the corresponding period of 1953. Exports, on the 
other hand, rose from a value of 2,965,/00,000 pesos in the 1952 period to 
5 507,200,000 pesos in 1953. 


In spite of prospects for more bumper crops in Argentina, the government 
still has cause for some concern regarding its balance of trade during the 
coming year. Exports are expected to continue high in quantity, but revenues 
will probably decline since prices have dropped for many of Argentina's 
export commodities, especially wheat. Prices should suffer still more if the 
United States carries out plans for "dumping" farm surpluses on world markets 
(H.A.R., VI: 11). Argentines are also concerned over the possibility that 
the U.S. will raise its tariff on wool, which in the past year was a major 
dollar earner for Argentina. According to statistics carried through 
September, the U.S. purchased Ase, of Argentina's wool exports, which helped 
boost the United States into the position of being Argentina's best customer, 
as well as its most important supplier. 


Great Britain has continued to decline from its one-time top-ranking 
position in the Argentine trade picture. In the first nine-month period of 
1953, the United Kingdom ranked second among Argentina's customers but figured 
fourth among its sources of imports. Britain continues to be an important 
market for Argentine beef, though it now receives less than a third of the 
amount it once imported. In 1938, Argentina shipped to Britain 354,000 tons; 
in 1953, only 126,000 tons were sent, even though the last trade pact signed 
in December 1952 (H.A.R., V: 12) called for a shipment of 250,000 tons. It 
is expected that British importation of Argentine beef will continue to 
decrease, since countries of the British Commonwealth have begun to take the 
pioce of Argentina as Britain's chief meat suppliers. In fact, it is even 
expected that before long those countries will take over the British market - 
completely from Argentina. Argentina's 126,000-ton shipments in 1953 
contrasted unfavorably with the 288,000 tons supplied by New Zealand, and the 
195,000 tons sent by Australia. The British have complained of Peronista 
price demands; theynow pay a top price of £181 a ton for Argentine beef, as 
compared with 576 a ton in 1949 (H.A.R., II: 7). British traders have also 


accused Argentina of failing to live up to its contracted obligations regard- 
ing imports from Britain. For example, according to the last Argentine-British 
trade treaty, Britain was to receive equal treatment with Germany in vehicle 
imports; however, by offering longer credit terms, German manufacturers 
succeeded in selling Argentina many more tractors and other vehicles than 
Britain. It is also important to note that Wales is being replaced by Poland 
as a major supplier of coal to Argentina. On January 11, according to the New 
York Times, Argentina signed a barter agreement with Poland calling for 
shipments of 300,000 tons of rye to Poland in exchange for 275,000 tons of 
coal, 200,000 tons of cement, and large quantities of plate-glass. 


In the first half of 1953, of all Latin American countries, Argentina 
(Buenos Aires) had the highest cost index for consumer goods with reference to 
the base year of 1948. According to statistics from the 1953 U.N. Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics, Argentina's index was 322 in January 1953, as compared with 
214 for Chile, 157 for Peru, and 146 for Brazil. During the year, Perdén made 
great headway in his efforts to reduce inflation. In February, the index rose 
to 341, but by May it had dropped to 298, This figure was still the highest 
in Latin America. Increased farm production was primarily responsible for the 
halt in the price spiral, but also contributing were decreased government 
spending and large-scale arrests of speculators and black marketeers. 


Continuing his efforts to check inflation, Perén has recommended a 
reduction of 1.6 billion pesos in the 1954 budget in order to make possible an 
economy of slightly more than 10%. As of January 1, 80% of the vacancies in 
public offices are to be left unfilled. Government-sponsored foreign broad- 
casts have been suspended. Local broadcasts formerly under the control of the 
Argentine Communications Ministry will be placed in private hands, although 
the government will continue to operate Radio del Estado. Owners of private 
radio stations will each pay to the state a tax of 1 million pesos a year. 
Raul Miserendino, president of the General Economic Confederation, announced 
in January that Argentina will probably return to private hands the management 
of some of the enterprises that the government was "forced" to nationalize in 
order to cope with "abnormal world conditions." Miserendino did not indicate 
what enterprises might be considered; perhaps the government has in mind such 
things as transportation facilities, which for many years have been operated 
at a deficit. 


Perén has also announced that he would resist demands for higher wages 
and salaries when the labor-management collective bargaining agreements of 
February 1952 expire. He has declared that instead of boosting wages he will 
raise the purchasing power of the peso "so that everyone who has saved a peso 
may have two in the future." In the last 10 years the peso has dropped to 
one-eighth of its former value. Perén claimed this month that a better 
standard of living for workers has now been "cemented," and that in the future 
increased pay must be linked with increased output. 


Argentine reactions to Perén's belt-tightening policies, including his 
opposition to wage increases, may perhaps be gauged in elections to be held on 
April 25. The office of Vice President, vacant since the death of Hortensio 
Quijano last April, and half of the seats of the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate are to be filled. Rear Admiral Alberto Teisaire, provisional president 
of the Senate, is the Peronista party's choice as Vice-Presidential candidate. 
Newsweek has suggested that Perén's surprise call for elections is an 
indication of his concern over his health and his desire to select a 


successor. Time magazine reports, however, that rumors about Perén's health 
fail to explain how the President is able these days to fence, drive racing 
cars and motorcycles, and dance to late hours. 


Before Teisaire was nominated as the Peronista candidate for the vice- 
presidency, it was suggested by some that Minister of Interior Angel Borlenghi 
was seeking the nomination. The small supernationalistic Nationalist 
Liberator party became alarmed about this possibility and in the party 
newspaper Alianza attacked Borlenghi's "leftist orientation" and his 
“audacity” in printing posters in which he shared picture billing with 
President Perén. Clearly referring to Borlenghi, Alianza suggested that an 
"Argentine Beria"” was operating by allowing the infiltration in the 
government of thousands of leftist agents. The newspaper warned that “sooner 
or later, his luck will be the same as Beria's," i.e., he may be killed as a 
traitor, just as was the Soviet Minister of Internal Affairs. Minister 
Borlenghi is regarded as Argentina's number-two strong man because of his 
control over the police. 


Radical party leaders said that their national committee would take steps 
immediately to name an opposing candidate to the Vice-Presidency and begin the 
campaign. They have indicated, however, that they would find it difficult to 
launch an effective campaign, since they have no newspaper or radio outlets 
and are refused permission to hold public meetings. The state-of-internal-war 
decree is still in effect, depriving citizens of many civil liberties. 


Meanwhile, more than 500 persons have been freed from prisons all over 
Argentina as a result of the political amnesty law promulgated by the 
Argentine Congress in December 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 11% 12). Dr. Ernesto E. 
Sammartino, Radical party leader and severe critic of Perén, was permitted to 
return from Uruguay where he has been in exile since 1950. Also, charges were 
withdrawn against Radical party leaders Ricardo Balbin and Mauricio Yadarola, 
who had been accused of disrespect of President Perén. Balbin, one of the 
President's most outspoken critics, and the Radical party's 1952 presidential 
candidate, was ousted from the Chamber of Deputies in March 1950 and 
sentenced to five year's imprisonment. In January 1951, he was granted a 
presidential pardon, but was arrested again in May 1953 on charges of showing 
disrespect toward a policeman in connection with a traffic violation. 


There is no indication that ammesty will be extended to David Michel 
Torino, who is the former owner of the expropriated newspaper El 
Intransigente of Salta and who was recently sentenced to a six-year term. 
Meanwhile, the government made its first arrest in January since it launched 
its "pacification" policy of freeing political prisoners. The victim was 
Guillermo Estrada, editor of Pregén, who was arrested on the familiar charge 
of showing disrespect for President Perédn in an article published in his 


newspaper. 


URUGUAY 


Inflation appears to be a threat to Uruguay's economy for 1954. Just 
before the end of 1953, several labor unions went on strike for higher wages. 
In an attempt to curb inflation, the National Council of Government, 
Uruguay's executive body, sharply restricted imports. Due to the new trade 
restrictions, the country showed a near-record favorable trade balance of 
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almost $100 million for 1953. While exports increased, imports were kept at 
an extremely low level by the government. 


The Uruguayan economy has also suffered from a world-wide decline in 
wool prices, which followed a drought that decreased the country's cattle and 
sheep herds. Wool and meat are Uruguay's most important exports. However, 
exports climbed during 1953 and the country showed a steady trend of monthly 
profits. Some critics of the government say that the recent import 
restrictions are adding to the rise of inflation. Other factors stimulating 
the inflationary trend are the continuous increases in state expenses and the 
recent rise in wages and old age pensions. The increase in pensions prompted 
Eduardo Acevedo Alvarez to resign as Minister of Finance. Acevedo Alvarez 
stated that Uruguay cannot sustain a budget of more than 100 million pesos a 
year. He also declared that the country should produce more and spend less, 
and recommended that new wage and price controls be put into effect. The 1953 
deficit for the Uruguayan Government is estimated at 53 million pesos. The 
National Council plans to acquire approximately 80 million pesos through loans 
during 1954. 


The year 1954 is an election year for Uruguay and although the polls will 
not open until November 28, the entire year is expected to be dedicated to 
sharp political debate. Since Uruguay is one of South America's "buffer" 
states, its neighbors, Brazil and Argentira, areexpected to show sharp interest 
in the coming general elections. The Argentine administration would prefer to 
have a government in Uruguay more sympathetic to Perén and to the Peronista 
scheme of encouraging an economic integration of Latin American nations. 
Members of the National Council of Government, both branches of congress and 
all municipal offices will be selected. Although there is no personal rivalry 
for the presidency, since Uruguay is ruled by a nine-man commission, there has 
been an increasing rivalry between the two main opposition parties. The 
liberal Batllista party (actually the largest faction of the Colorado party) 
has for several- decades been identified with democratization and sociali- 
zation. The Herrerista party (the major faction of the Blanco party), named 
after its founder and leader, Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera, represents the 
conservative Nationalists. It is generally recognized that an Herrerista 
victory would make the government pro-Perén. Herrera once bemoaned Uruguay's 
inability to match Argentina's "good fortune” in the quality of its 
presidents. Separate factions are dividing both the Colorado and the Blanco 
parties. The separate campaigning of such groups as the Socialists, non- 
Batllista colorados, the Roman Catholics, and others are rapidly making 
Montevideo a center of political pandemonium. 


Uruguay and Colombia have signed trade and payments agreements providing 
for the exchange of merchandise to a value of $3,650,000. Under the new trade 
pact, Colombia will send coffee, cane alcohol, tobacco, sugar, salt, and 
sulfur. In addition, Colombia will export an unstated amount of petroleum 
which will not be covered by the new agreement. Uruguay will export wool and 
related products, linseed oil, denatured and rough tallow, milk products, 
edible oils, meats and dolomite, a type of limestone rich in magnesium 
carbonate. Mixed Colombian-Uruguayan commissions will be established in each 
country in order to balance the trade. According to the payments agreements 

he comaodities exchanged will be valued in United States dollars. 
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PARAGUAY 


Paraguay has fallen two years behind in payments on its share of the 3 
United Nations budget; as a result, the two-man Paraguayan delegation has been ‘ 
threatened with the loss of its voting rights. The Charter of the United 3 
Nations states that any nation which is two years in arrears automatically 
loses its voting privilege, unless the General Assembly decides otherwise. 

Officials of the United Nations declared that Paraguay had clearly violated 
the Charter, but they expressed the feeling that the matter would end very 
soon in a satisfactory manner. Nevertheless, in this particular situation, 
there is a problem of time. Member nations are ordinarily allowed to wait 
about settling disputed accounts until the fall, when sessions of the General 
Assembly begin. However, this year, all members of the General Assembly are 
being polled as to whether they should meet on February 9 in order to discuss 
the Korean situation. If an early date is decided upon, the problem of 
Paraguayan dues would certainly become very embarassing if no money arrived 
from Asuncién by the time the Assembly convened. No report on the matter has 
yet been heard from Paraguayan officials. The circumstances are not entirely 
hopeless as Article 19 of the United Nations Charter states: "The General 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied 
that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the member." 


The International Monetary Fund announced that it agreed with the 
Paraguayan Government to change the par value of the guarani from 6 to 15 to 
the dollar. However, since very few business negotiations actually occur at 
the par value, it is expected that the change will have little effect on the 
nation's economy. Financial experts say that even the rate of 15 guaranfes to 
the dollar is quite an overestimate of that currency's true value. 


On January 7, the Ministers of Finance and of the Interior resigned from 
the Paraguayan cabinet. On January 15, Ramén Méndez Paiva, Paraguayan 
diplomatic representative to Argentina, accepted the post of Minister of the 
Interior. 


BRAZIL 


In January the increasingly tight coffee market threatened to cause 
international repercussions. Since Brazil is the major world producer and 
exporter of this commodity, it drew most of the fire as the price of the grem 
bean rose in the New York market from 55¢ a pound in December to 75¢ in 
January. The resulting restaurant price of 10¢ and more per cup, and the rise 
of the processed coffee to over $1.04 a pound with a possible $1.20 in view, 
caused anguished cries from the consumer. A number of prominent individuals 
in the U.S. publicly accused the Brazilians of speculating, and two 
congressional committees were investigating the problem. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment became alarmed and issued statements denying any manipulation, 
speculation, hoarding, or artificial price supports; it invited a group of 
U.S. senators, labor leaders, housewives, and other representatives of the 
U.S. public to visit Brazil and see for themselves the damage caused by the 
frost of last July. 


Concomitantly, the World Coffee Congress opened on January 18 in 
Curitiba, state of Parandé, with 34 countries participating. At this meeting, 
the main causes of the Brazilian coltfee shortage were declared to be frost, 
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drought, and insects, which had reduced production by approximately 19%. All 
producing countries were urged to take measures to increase production. 


The basic reasons for the increase in prices cannot be attributed to 
speculation, although there are elements in both the U.S. and Brazil who have 
no doubt profited by the present situation; without a genuine shortage, such 
speculation would have been impossible. It has been estimated that 62% of the 
coffee price remains in the U.S. to be shared by brokers, importers, roasters, 
retailers, stevedores, salesmen, etc. While world consumption of coffee has 
been increasing for many years, production has been declining. Brazil 
produces 50% of the world's supply of coffee, which accounts for 70% of its 
total exports. One-fifth of the population of Brazil is dependent on the 
$1,300 million-a-year crop. Although exports began to increase after 1946, 
production is still about one-third below the peak years of 1935-39. As 
noted previously (H.A.R.,VI: 12), an estimate has been made that the number 
of coffee trees in Brazil dropped between 1934-1950. This reduction has 
probably been arrested by the government-sponsored planting program and 
efforts to improve techniques and to rejuvenate old coffee plantations. Since 
it takes five years for a new tree to bear, however, this will offer no im- 
mediate relief. The only reason that the tight market situation did not occur 
before 1953 is that there had been a carry-over from surplus years, a 
carry-over which is now exhausted. During the surplus years of the 1930's, 
coffee in Brazil was thrown into the sea or burned for fuel; in later years, 
when the U.S.‘'s 0.P.A. and 0.P.S. kept the price artificially low, many 
Brazilian producers went broke, and others cut down production. Production 
costs have gone up, with another freight rate increase in prospect. In 
addition, with economic recovery in Europe, that continent is returning to 
old coffee drinking habits. The next crop, to be harvested in mid-June, is 
estimated at 14,150,000 bags, or about 2 million less than counted on before 
the frost struck in July of 1953. This means that the market will be tight 
for at least a year and a half. In the meantime Brazil has been diverting 
coffee marked for Europe to the U.S. market, not only because it is Brazil's 
main source of dollar income, but to alleviate the situation in the U.S. and 
prevent a boycott. Although their own coffee prices have risen 100% in the 
last three months, and coffee in Brazil is now selling at the equivalent of 
lo¢ a cup (a large amount by Brazilian standards), coffee export bills of 
lading from the port of Santos alone indicate that Brazil has not been 
holding coffee off the market: September, $39,534,339; October, $44,703,876; 
November, $42,225,650; and December 1-24, $61,433,109. 


The coffee-producing countries of Latin America have indicated that they 
would resent the U.S. interfering in any way with the normal readjustment of 
the coffee price to the present situation. If any move is made in that 
direction before the meeting of the 10th inter-American conference in Caracas 
March 1, the atmosphere will be somewhat charged. 


It is thought that the Brazilian delegation, to be headed by foreign 
minister Vicente Rao, intends to take a leading role in the Caracas 
conference. To coordinate policy in this and other matters, 20 Brazilian 
ambassadors accredited to American states, plus the delegates to the U.N., met 
in Rio in January to formulate an inter-American policy. It is reported that 
increased aid from the United States to Latin-American countries will be 
sought. Foreign Minister Rao intends Brazil to play a more active part in 
hemisphere relations and is no doubt covurdinating future actions along that 
line. At a press meeting Rao stated that the basic theme of the Caracas 
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conference would be economic, but that coffee prices would not be on the 
agenda unless in relation with general discussions on prices of raw materials. 
Brazil will probably suggest the establishment of a welfare organization to 
help combat social conditions giving rise to communism. The Brazilian 
magazine Visao of December 25 says that the Caracas conference will not only 
be a test of Pan-Americanism, but also will indicate whether Brazil or 
Argentina is the leader of the southern hemisphere. There may be a relation- 
ship between the coming Carcas meeting and the January visit of a group of 
Brazilian congressmen to Puerto Rico to study the progress made in that 
country in its association with the U.S. 


Implementing its agreement with Peru for joint work in opening up the 
Amazon basin and developing the Brazilian port of Manaus and the Peruvian port 
of Iquitos, Brazil has launched a program to extract wealth from the Amazon 
region, a four-century old dream. Manaus now has a new hotel and inter- 
national airport, and plans are afoot to exploit the natural resources of the 
region, oi1 and timber among them. In Brazil it is hoped that the recent 
Bolivian trade agreement, and the joining of the two countries by the 
Brazilian-Bolivian railway, will make Bolivia part of the Amazon region rather 
than of the River Plate area. The Pacific Steel Co. of Chile will ship 6,000 
tons of steel to Brazil in exchange for cotton and other Brazilian products. 


Brazil must look outside of the Latin-American countries, however, for 
some of its present needs. A commercial agreement is being negotiated in Rio 
with an Indonesian mission which offers petroleum products, tin and sulfur in 
exchange for menthol, mica, iron ores, and various manufactures. France and 
Brazil set up a joint economic mission which will facilitate the importation 
of capital goods from France on a long-term basis. The director of SUMOC 
(Superintendency of Money and Credit), José Maciel Filho, has been in touch 
with the Italian Government regarding the resumption of a neglected commercial 
agreement. Japanese firms expect to ship $4 million worth of radio and T.V. 
component parte and equipment to Brazil before June. The purchase of almost 
$13 million of Turkish wheat at an average price of $85.72 per ton has been 
authorized. Wheat from Russia is now on the high seas destined for Brazil. 
Brazil had hoped to barter its high-priced surplus cotton, corn, and rice 
crops with the iron-curtain countries, but nothing seems to have materialized 
in this regard. Nor did the cotton growers cut this year's crop by 50%, as 
the government had asked, but only by 25%. Last year's bumper cotton crop was 
taken over by the government and sold abroad at great loss. 


In 2 release to the British press, Derick Heathcoat-Amory said that there 
were great opportunities for reciprocal trade between Brazil and the United 
Kingdom, and the U.K. was willing to extend long-term credit, but that British 
firms must be on an equal competitive footing locally and in possibilities of 
capital investment. The British exporter is somewhat pessimistic. It has 
been reported in some English newspapers that the total foreign currency which 
Brazil will allot for foreign imports in the first six months of 1954 only 
amounts to $360 million of which $150 million will go for the importation of 
oil and $60 million for government expenses and other payments, leaving 
scarcely $150 million to importers. The recent debt payment agreement between 
Brazil and the United Kingdom, which arranged for the payment of the 
commercial backlog on a chronological basis, has resulted in the acceptance by 
sone British importers, whose sterling payments would not have been received 
for as long as six years, of a 10-20% discount in order to obtain sterling 


payments at once. 


U.S. financial circles are similarly alarmed at the small amount of 
foreign exchenge they believe will remain after the Brazilian Government oil 
purchases have been made. U.S. business is also concerned over the trade 
agreements negotiated at government levels between Brazil and other countries, 
and may ask the U.S. Government to do the same, thus giving U.S. business an 
opportunity to sell capital equipment to Brazil on a competitive price and 
credit term basis. 


Edson Hartzell has been appointed director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration office in Brazil. Harold Stassen, U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administrator, who visited Brazil in January, announced that the U.S. intended 
to divert more financial assistance to Latin America, and that Brazil would 
receive a 30% increase in technical aid. A correspondent of the Hispanic 
American Report in Brazil does not consider this increase commensurate with 
the importance and size of Brazil, which he claims should receive 30% 

($6.7 million) of the total of $22.3 million instead of the $3.5 million 
allocated. The Rockefeller Foundation has donated $125,000 to the University 
of Sao Paulo and $75,000 to the University of Rio Grande do Sul for the 
schools of biology, paleontology, and veterinary medicine. 


The relationship of Brazil and the U.S. is a topic of concern for all 
groups in Brazil today: the nationalists who want no U.S. investors; the 
Communists, whose new line is that Brazil is a colony of the U.S.; and the 
practical, less chauvinistic Brazilian, who realizes that Brazil needs U.S. 
capital and experience in order to develop. Many newspapers in Sao Paulo and 
Rio are outspokenly anti-nationalist. Assis Chateaubriand, the newspaperman 
and senator, has made long and eloquent speeches in the senate denouncing the 
policies which have lost for Brazil part of her U.S. market for iron-ore, 
which are making investment of foreign capital more difficult and crippling 
Brazil's efforts to develop a petroleum industry. Even the administration 
realized that the Vargas power-nationalization speech (H.A.R., VI: 12) was 
too strong; the Brazilian Embassy in Ottawa, Canada, issued a statement that 
the speech did not mean that Brazil was opposed to foreign investments; it 
opposed only those having no interest whatever in Brazil's progress. The 
Diario Carioca says the Vargas speech "was aimed at causing an impression on 
the ignorant populace, and that it was a smoke screen to hide the nation's 
economic picture." O Estado suggests that the recall of U.S. Ambassador 
Kemper to Washington for consultations might be in relation to recent national- 
istic tendencies apparent in Brazil, and to the rumor that Aranha might not 
remain much longer in the financial ministry, which would cause concern in 
the U.S. 


Meanwhile some action is being taken to carry out the provisions of the 
Petrobras bill. Scales have been installed in Rio and Sao Paulo to weigh cars 
and estimate the amount of tax each has to pay to Petrobras before receiving a 
1954 licence. Legal action for relief from this tax has been taken in over 
1,000 cases on the grounds that Petrobras had not yet been incorporated, and 
that such a compulsory assessment on all automobile owners is illegal. 

Results of these actions are awaited. A receipt for the tax payment entitles 
the holder to purchase shares in Petrobras, but the foreigner--and the 
Brezilian married to a foreigner, who is not permitted to own shares,- -receives 
nothing in return. The government will retain a 51% interest in Petrobras, 
whose assets have been estimated by 12 experts at about 3 billion cruzeiros, 
including tankers, wells, equipment, and the refineries of Cubatao and 
Mataripe (the latter has just shut down for 45 days because of a lack of 


water). Progress in carrying out the Petrobras law has been slow, due, 
according to arch-nationalist Senator Kerginaldo Cavalcanti, to sabotage by 
those who are opposed to it. Cavalcanti and his faction have described as 
"slander" by anti-nationalists.the reports in the Rio press that the new oil 
well near Manaus (H.A.R., VI: 12) yielded only mud. According to Correio da 
Manha, the public resents the Petrobras tax because it feels the money will 
not be used to produce oil, but to pay for sinecures and produce mud. 


Government officials say the financial situation in Brazil has improved. 
It is true that the U.S. dollar backlog has been paid, but the internal 
situation is explosive none-the-less. Brazilian papers are critical of the 
continued printing of paper money, saying that it is unauthorized and danger- 
ously increases inflation. Financial Minister Aranha said that in January 
100 million cruzeiros had actually been withdrawn from circulation. He 
emphasized, however, that new emissions would be made if necessary. The 
expected dollar-consuming petroleum import bids expected to enter the exchange 
auctions in January have not yet materialized. In several cases Vargas has 
authorized an exemption from the auction system of vitally needed railway 
rolling stock. 


A cormission has been formed under SUMOC to study proposals involving 
investments of foreign capital in Brazil. According to the Brazil Herald of 
December 24 a new SUMOC regulation on foreign capital investments means that 
registered investors in Brazil would have to pay the official rate of 18.50 
plus 7 cruzeiros on each dollar they wish to repatriate. Yet the Standard Oil 
Company of California and its subsidiary, the International Bitumen Emulsion 
Corporation, are negotiating with the view of making further investments in 
Brazil. General Motors is also considering further investments. The 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company of Toronto is transferring the 
headquarters of its Sao Paulo subsidiary to the latter city. As a Brazilian 
company it will be able to raise funds in Brazil, and the dangers of 
expropriation will have been reduced. It is now negotiating a loan of 500 
million cruzeiros. The French Peugeot and Simca automobile companies are 
nerging for a venture in Brazil, the establishment of an automobile factory. 


Brazil's determination to protect its growing industries is reflected in 
its refusal January 5 to renew tariff concessions made under GATT, the inter- 
national organization for tariff regulation. An active interest is being 
taken in atomic developments of various kinds. To aid the progress of atomic 
energy research, a new plant of Orquima Industries will process monazitic 
sands from the state of Espfrito Santo for uranium and other radioactive 
materials. The plant is expected to produce two pounds of pure uranium this 
year, the equivalent in energy to 10 million tons of coal. The government has 
authorized exchange totalling $100,000 for the purchase of a cyclotron in 
the U.S. The Brazilian Health Ministry intends to acquire a "cobalt 60" bomb 
for the National Cancer Service. 


In the agricultural sphere, coffee was of prime importance in January. 
However, it is of interest to note that another of Brazil's exports is 
experiencing a steady price rise in world markets: Bahian cacao beans rose 
from 36¢ a pound in early August to 49¢ in December. Tobacco production in 
1953 was boosted to 119,743 tons, a 12.7% increase over the 1952 output, the 
state of Parand leading with 1,500 pounds per acre. Banana production is 
likewise increasing, with the possibility that by 1957 Brazil may produce 50% 
of the total Latin-American output. In July the first 100 of 200 Japanese 


immigrant families, specialists in silk worm culture, will leave Japan for 
Brazil, to be settled in the state of Sao Paulo. There is a report that the 
dreaded Newcastle disease has killed over 100,000 chickens in the northern 
states of Amapé and Parad and is now spreading south. Agricultural Minister 
Joao Cleophas has warned chicken-raisers to destroy all fowl showing symptoms 
of this disease, locally called "Mambo Jambo". 


The period of unrest through which Brazil is passing was aggravated in 
January by a heat wave lasting over three weeks in which the temperature in 
Rio remained over 90°F. and passed the 100°F. mark with no alleviating rain in 
sight. The ever-present water shortage had become so critical that President 
Vargas asked the Rio mayor to drop all other projects and hasten the work 
which will relieve the shortage. During this period, 30 out of 166 breweries 
and soft-drink plants were closed by a strike of 300 workers. In the Rio 
district of Santa Teresa residents were without regular transportation as the 
result of a strike of 300 workers. Strikes of food-processors and bank 
clerks threaten. It is reported that petitions are being circulated among the 
armed forces requesting pay increases. 


Joao Goulart has proposed a 30% wage increase for bank workers, and a 
100% increase in the minimum wage law. The Bankers' Association is critical 
of Goulart for trying to force an increase independently of the negotiations 
between workers and manegement. Industrialists are up in arms over the mini- 
mum wage law, saying that the matter has not been given sufficient study, and 
that the resulting increases must of necessity te followed by price increases 
and a new inflationary spiral. Furthermore, many incustries would be obliged 
to let workers go as a result of such increases. Feaping coals on the fire, 
Jango Goulart has alrendy made some progress in syndicalizing agricultural 
labor. The predominant voting strength in Brazil is in the hands of the rural 
landlords. If Jango can swing rural labor behind him, it could be a deciding 
factor in the presidential elections of 1955. The Ministry of Labor already 
has agents working at organizing in Sao Paulo, Parana, Rio de Janeiro, and 
the Uberlfndia region of Minas Gerais. 


In contrast to the above signs of the epoch, in the so-called "frontier" 
areas scenes reminiscent of the U.S. land-rush are being enacted. Not far 
from the Mato Grosso city of Dourados the federal government had reserved 
300,000 hectares of its best land for an agricultural colony, mostly of 
refugees from the Northeast. The land was parcelled out according to land 
conformation rather than by survey. Thereupon lnand-sharpers moved in, 
claiming certain lands and holding deeds (titulos) as proof. The original 
homesteaders armed themselves and refused to move. During this period of 
agitation three administrators have come and gone; the last, one "Elpidio” 
from Bahia, was thrown out by the sharpers because he tried to defend the 
homesteaders. This situation has become an issue between the P.S.D. (Partido 
Socialista Demoecrdtica) and the U.D.N. (Uniao Democrdtica Nacional). Violence 
may break out before en investigation can be made. 


There have been rumors of various types of subversive or criminal 
organizations operating in Brazil. The Brazilian police reported that they 
believe an anti-Tito Yugoslav Commmist terrorist organization is active, and 
is thought to be responsible for the death of at least one Yugoslav immigrant, 
Branko Ivanic, found slain on November 10 on the beach at Niteroi, across the 
bay from Rio. Another case, now considered "confirmed," was that of three 
foreigners seen by fishermen five months ago when they had just landed somehow 
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on the beach by Cabo Frio, in the Rio vicinity. They had much luggage, 
including a radio and large antennas. The navy disclaimed any knowledge of 
the affair, but said it intended to send several naval officers to investigate 
on the spot. This latter case may have something to do with recent reports of 
considerable smuggling going on along the coast. A French yacht and several 
Frenchmen were involved in the last affair. 


In January the fugitive Brazilian Communist leader, Carlos Prestes, who 
is believed to be in hiding in Bolivia, published instructions in the 
Communist paper Tribuna Popular,which indicated the new Communist line of 
collaboration witn the bourgoeisie and an all-out fight against U.S. treaties 
and investmerts, as well as for the cancellation of U.S. debts. Minister of 
Justice Tancredo Neves answered the declaration stating that the Communist 
danger was recognized and that the government was well-prepared to deal with 


it. 


The outlawed Brazilian Communist party is said to have about 60,000 
members, with one deputy elected on a non-Communist ticket. Subversive 
Communist activity is uncovered from time to time, as when two transit 
passengers from Italy were seized on the Rio pier attempting to pass 
Communist propaganda on to an unidentified contact. On a Sunday morning early 
in January, Communists brought a Russian flag to a scheduled Communist meeting 
in the public square of Londrina, Parana. An anti-Communist group tore the 
flag down and burned it; then, under the protection of the police, who had 
machine guns placed at strategic points in the town, staged a meeting of their 
own. The Communist manifesto urging anti-American action also urged the 
overthrow of the present Brazilian Government by violence. President Vargas 
stated in no uncertain terms that if the Communists attempted to interfere 
with the coming elections in any way the armed forces would deal with them. 


Although ostensibly for other reasons, the constant meetings of Vargas 
and various state governors are thought to have some bearing on the guberna- 
torial and presidential elections. Rumors of political trading are often 
reported. The names of the possible presidential candidates which are most 
prominent are Oswaldo Aranha, Juscelino Kubitschek, Joao Goulart, and Lucas 
Garcez. Adhemar de Barros' star has waned. 


If Oswaldo Aranha is able to improve economic conditions in Brazil within 
the next six or eight months, he will become an outstanding possibility as a 
candidate. Some credence is given to Aranha's statements that he doesn't want 
the presidency, but it is thought that he might be persuaded to accept the 
nomination as a service for his country. The 52-year-old governor of Minas 
Gerais, Juscelino Kubitschek, of German-Polish origin, is one possibility, but 
he claims not to be interested. Kubitschek has proved himself to be an able 
administrator of the large state (population, 8 million) of Minas Gerais, 
which is traditionally one of the key states in Brazilian politics. The 
Brazilian press, and some congressmen, seem frightened that Joao Goulart may 
be very powerful politically at the strategic moment. Some of the opposition 
claims that he expends endless time and effort going directly to the people 
and winning the support of labor with "demagogic" methods. Others believe him 
to be an exponent of Perén's justicialismo in Brazil and fear him as such. 


There are those who say, however, that he is just a protégé of Vargas, who 
prefers him in the labor ministry, and that what Jango himself really wants is 
the governorship of Rio Grande do Sul, his home state. 
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The most interesting figure politically is Lucas Garcez, the governor of 
the state of Sao Paulo. There is little indication of what he wants for 
himself, but he seems to be cooperating with Vargas and consulting with him 
frequently. He came into the governorship following Adhemar de Barros, with 
the latter's help, and has cleaned up much of the scandal left behind by de 
Barros. His sincere effort and unimpeachable record have won him a large 
following in the state of Sao Paulo, which had, as of November, 2,219,237 
registered voters, a number expected to increase as the 1954 gubernatorial 
elections approach. Recently Gercez broke with his political sponsor, Adhemar 
de Barros, and, along with other dissidents, left the Partido Socialista 
Popular (P.S.P.) (H.A.R., VI: 10). This group is said to have joined forces 
with the Partido Republicano (P.R.) headed by Artur Bernardes, ex-President 
and extreme nationalist who ran a police state during his administration. In 
the November issue of the monthly magazine Anhembi, the fear was expressed 
that all the good that Lucas Garcez could do, and the prestige he has won as a 
reformer, will be lost if this alliance is carried out. The P.R., according 
to Anhembi, is a continuation of the former Partido Republicano Paulista, a 
corrupt political machine which stooped to every fraud and crime, including 
assassination. Thus far Garcez has maintained his independence of any one 


party. 


One thing is virtually sure, namely, that Vargas himself couldn't get the 
presidency if he wanted it. The same is true of Adhemar de Barros, who has 
thrown his hat in the ring for the governship of Sao Paulo again. Brazilian 
papers express utter contempt for both in such words as: "Let us fight 
Getulio Vargas and A. de Barros, who personify the coup d'etat and thievery." 
Of Adhemar de Barros it is commonly said that "rouba mas faz" (he steals but 
he gets things done"). In running for the gubernatorial post, Adhemar de 
Barros will have stiff competition from Janio Quadros, the popular mayor of 
Sao Paulo. Prestes Maia and Caio Dias Baptista are also candidates. It is 
said that the Communists will sponsor a candidate who is not banned by the 


police, 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


THE AMERICA OF JOSE MARTI. Selected writings of José Mart{ translated from 
the Lbpanish by Juan de Onfs. With an introduction by Federico de Onfs. New 
York. Noonday Press. 1953. Pg. 335 $4.50. 


This anthology of translations of passages by Marti was published in 
connection with the 1953 centenary of Marti's birth. It is divided into four 
parts: "The Other America," "Our America," "Literary Portraits," and "The 
Patriot." The first contains some of the critical and colorful essays which 
Mart{ wrote to interpret the United States for the people of Spanish America. 
"Our America" describes in rather inflated style Bolfvar, Pdéez and San Martin. 
The literary portraits are devoted to Emerson, Whitman, Oscar Wilde and Charles 
Darwin. The last section contains significant writings of Mart{ about the 
liberation of Cuba. Marti was a distinguished journalist, but his style lacks 
the crispness which we now regard as the hallmark of the good journalist. The 
opening of the essay of the "Prize Fight" (p.111) is fairly typical: "The pen 
soars when it has grand things to relate, but it plods, as it does now, when 
it must give account of brutal things, devoid of beauty and nobility. The pen 


should be spotless like a virgin. It writhes like a slave, it flees the paper 
like a fugitive, it swoons in the hand that holds it as though it shared in 


the wrong it describes.” 


Félix Lizaso. MARTI. MARTYR OF CUBAN INDEPENDENCE. Translated by Esther 
Elise Shuler. Albuquerque. University of New Mexico Press. 1953. Pp. 260. 


$4.00. 


Lizaso's life of Marti is one of the best; it has now been ably trans- 
lated into English with financial assistance from the Cuban Commission for 
Mart{'s Centennial. Lizaso gives us a straightforward, touching account of 
Mart{i's life. The tone of the book is given in the subtitle: Marti, commonly 
known as "The Apostol," is here given another biblical epithet: "Martyr." 

We are confronted with another uncritical eulogy of a "patriot" similar to the 
panegyrics about Bolfvar and San Martin. We in this country have become 
accustomed to cool assessments of George Washington. Madariaga is forcing 
Venezuelans to take a more critical attitude toward Bolivar. It will be some 
time before Mart{ is the object of a really scientific study. Meanwhile, this 
book will serve well those who wish to read an interesting narrative of 
Marti{'s life. 


Barnaby Conrad. LA FIESTA BRAVA. Cambridge. Houghton Mifflin. 1953. 
Pp. 184. $5.00. 


This reviewer approached Conrad's book with considerable misgiving. He 
regards bullfights as essentially barbarous. Moreover, he is aware that the 
French existentialists, in their denunciations of the United States, say that 
the interest in bullfighting so widespread in this country at present reveals 
the deep-rooted violence and sadism of the American people. Finally, he 
sensed that once more a publisher was using sex or violence to sell a book to 
a society which is so prosperous that it will not buy good books. He must 
now confess, however, that he has read La Fiesta Brava with keen interest. 
Some of the fine points of bullfighting at last make sense to him, and the 
photographs are dramatic and brilliant. Moreover, the author is not fooled 
by the tinsel of the ring. He shows how this "sport" led to the degeneracy 
and death of Manolete; this story reiterates the moral of Blasco Ibanez' 
Sangre y arena. The author, Barnaby Conrad, is an artist from San Francisco 
who served for some time in the U.S. Foreign Service in Malaga, Vigo, 
Barcelona and Seville. It was in Spain that he became fascinated by la 
fiesta brava, and he soon left the Foreign Service to lead a bohemian 
artistic life. He has written short stories and novels like The Innocent 
Villa and Matador. He is clearly a young man of talent, and we can expect 
more good books from his pen. 


Kathleen Romoli. BALBOA OF DARIEN. DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC. New York. 
Doubleday. 1953. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


After publishing her excellent account of Colombia entitled Colombia: 
Gateway to South America in 1941, Mrs. Romoli disappeared into the country- 
side near Cali to grow grapes. It was known that she was preparing a book on 
Balboa, and she received a Guggenheim Fellowship to complete the task. The 
magnum opus has now appeared, and it should be greeted with rejoicing. It is 


a far more distinguished piece of writing than the standard biography of 
Balboa by the Panamanian intellectual Mendez Pereira, which Kathleen Romoli 
does not even mention in her bibliography. Her book has a good scholarly 


apparatus which reveals the varied abilities of the author, and it is written 
in a charming style, touched with irony and adorned with a rich vocabulary. 
This book proves that it is possible to be both scholarly and interesting. 


Margaret Irwin. ELIZABETH AND THE PRINCE OF SPAIN. New York. Harcourt Brace. 
1953. Pp.251. $3.50. 


The able and prolific novelist Margaret Irwin is engaged in writing a 
fictionalized life of Queen Elizabeth. This is the third volume in the series; 
the earlier ones were Young Bess and Elizabeth, Captive Princess. The Prince 
of Spain is of course Philip II, husband of Queen Mary. Elizabeth was much 
better endowed by nature than her elder half-sister, and much more popular. 
Bloody Mary was jealous and several times considered putting to death the 
captive Elizabeth. Philip II openly took Elizabeth's side against his own 
wife, and made violent but futile attempts to become her lover. After Mary's 
death, he vainly asked her to marry him. This sounds like a melodramatic 
concoction, but in fact this book is based on careful scholarship; it is 
dramatized rather than fictionalized history. In brief, this is an excellent 
introduction to the relations between England and Spain in the early years of 


Philip II. 


Harry Kantor. THE IDEOLOGY AND PROGRAM OF THE PERUVIAN APRISTA MOVEMENT. 
University of California Publications in Political Science. Vol. 4, No. l. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1953. Pp. vit 164. $2.00. 


Dr. Harry Kantor, now at the University of Florida, in Gainesville, is a 
pupil of our able colleague Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon of U.C.L.A., and 
is was under his guidance that this work was prepared. However, the author 
states in his preface that it was none other than Haya de la Torre who 
encouraged him to write it. It soon becomes evident that we have an ex parte 
witness. The book ends pointedly with the Aprista refrain: "Only Aprismo 
will save Peru." The author glosses over the failure of the Apristas when 
they held power and always puts a favorable interpretation on the Aprista 
ideology. The whole study is divorced from reality; for example, the 
suggestion that the U.S. adopt the Aprista plan and turn the Panama Canal over 
to an equalitarian Inter-American body is not likely to be taken seriously by 
our Defense Department. 


This monograph fails to recognize the leftist fascism which is essential 
to the Aprista movement. The author quotes as Appendix C the Aprista Code of 
Action for Youth, but he talks as though he had not read it. It is no acci- 
dent that the expression Federacién Aprista Juvenil is abridged to FAJ, from 
which the adjective FAJISTA is formed. This code is short, and a few 
sections are worth quoting: 


"Apra youth: Prepare yourself for action and not for pleasure. This is 
thy law. Fajista Moral {(?): Struggle against doubt, against. 
indecision, against inactivity. Fajista Solidarity: Nothing for me, 
all for a new Peru, just and free. Unity is the secret of the force of 
your great party. You, as a Fajista, should never forget that you are 
an Aprista and that the members of the Party of the People are your 
older brothers (Shades of Orwell's big brother!). Look at them as 
such, but always keep guard that they are maintaining the spirit of our 
party. Save the nation although I perish is a Fajist maxim. 


Fajista Pugnacity: Be an authentic soldier of the Aprista cause. Your 
iron discipline, your moral value (mistranslation: courage), your 
decision to maintain alive the faith, and to strengthen enthusiasm for 


Aprismo should be seen at all times. Be a disciplined and enthusiastic 
performer of the rules and slogans of your organizations. Always remem- 
ber that since the Aprista Party is an organization of struggle, the 
severest discipline and the strictest hierarchy of command should be 


observed and respected. 


Rules of life: Salute with the raised left hand the jefe of the Party 
as a tribute to the function which he exercises. In the same manner 
salute the members of the CEN when they address you and groups of 
comrades of the PAP or of the FAJ when they meet you or when they come 
near you. When you should obey, do it without delays or reserves." 


In all fairness, it should be pointed out that this code contains many 
clauses in support of culture, good health and morality. But then so do 
similar Fascist, Nazi and Communist codes. The author commits frequent 
slight mistranslations, but they do not change the essence of the original 


meaning. 


The above criticisms do not mean that this book is without merit. On the 
contrary, considerable space is devoted to it here precisely because it is a 
valuable contribution to Latin American studies. Perhaps the author felt 
that, in view of the generous collaboration leading Apristas gave him, it 
would be ungracious to show the seamy side of the movement. As a study in 
good intentions, this book deserves to be widely read. 


DICCIONARIO DE LITERATURA ESPANOLA. Second Edition. Edited by German 
Bleiberg and Julian Marfas. Revista de Occidente. 1953. Pp. 926. 
250 pesetas. 


Spain's distinguished philosopher Jose Ortega y Gasset is spending his 
twilight years in Lisbon. The famous Revista de Occidente which he founded is 
no more. The Franco regime, understandably frightened of free thought, has 
repeatedly refused permission for the journal to resume publication, although 
it would do more for Spanish prestige abroad than all the slick-paper magea- 
zines that the Spanish Government is now putting out. So the Revista de 
Occidente has been confined to the role of a publishing house. One valuable 
but innocuous task which it has undertaken has been the publication of 
cultural dictionaries. This dictionary of Spanish literature is now in its 
second edition. The Diccionario de historia de Espana, in two volumes, 
appeared in 1952. It is hoped to complete the trilogy with a dictionary of 
Spanish art. While José Ortega Spottorno, the son of the philosopher and 
manager of the Revista de Occidente publishing house, supervises the vast 
project, the responsibility for the dictionary of Spanish literature lies with 
two young and able critics, Germin Bleiberg and Julian Marfas. They have a 
corps of 15 collaborators: Jesiis Manuel Alda Tesdén, Rodolfo Barén Castro, 
José Manuel Blecua, Consuelo Burell, Jorge Campos, Marfa Josefa Canellada, 
Manuel Cardenal, Heliodoro Carpintero, Salvador Fernandez Ramirez, Dolores 
Franco, Samuel Gili Gaya, Rafael Lapesa, Josep Manuel Pita, Juan Antonio 
Tamayo and Alonso Zamora. An analysis of this massive work: shows that, while 
the authors are unaware of the death of several U.S. Hispanists, by and large 
it is accurate and most informative. This book should be in every college 
library, and the active Hispanist will find it a most valuable tool. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1953 Edition. London. Trade and Travel 
Publications. 1953. Pp. 786. U.S. Distributor, H. W. Wilson Company, New 


York. 


This standard reference work is now in its 30th edition, and it is as 
valuable as ever. The title is a little misleading, since the book covers 
South and Central America, Mexico and Cuba; the Dominican Republic and Haiti 
are for some reason omitted, as are the island possessions of Great Britain, 
France and the United States. All the essential facts about the countries 
described are given with great clarity. In brief, if the general reader or 
the specialist wants one reference work about Latin America,this is it. 


Robert Stevenson. MUSIC IN MEXICO. New York. Crowell. 1952. Pp. 300. 
$5.00. 


This book is rightly described as the only complete history of Mexican 
music from Aztec times to the present, and both the publisher and the author 
deserve to be complimented. The same publishing house also issued Nicolas 
Slonimsky's Music of Latin America. Stevenson's work is a magnificent piece 
of scholarship. This reviewer, who sticks to the old-fashioned opinion that 
pre-Colombian music was rudimentary and fundamentally not very great, finds it 
hard to go along with the author, who tells us that Aztec music was very 
sophisticated and justifies this judgment by asserting approvingly that a 
certain piece of music was "as primitive as Stravinsky." In consequence, the 
author, in discussing contemporary Mexican musicians, gives special praise to 
those who try to go back to pre-Colombian musical art. It remains to be seen 
whether the ecumene will in the fullness of time regard this music, which 
really is a pastiche, as truly great. However,this minor query in no way 
detracts from the unusual value of Stevenson's book. 
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